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AN OLD STRUGGLE REVIVED 
W: have the honour to publish in this number of BLackrriars 


the personal manifesto of the Editor of The Tablet, which 
includes also some interesting glimpses of the inner con- 
struction of that powerful and well respected contemporary of ‘ours. 
the article, addressed partly to us personally and partly to our 
readers, has been called forth by Dom Aelred Graham's discussion 
of the place English Catholics take in modern politics; while Mr 
Woodruff also takes exception to some remarks of our own which 
he regards as being directed almost exclusively against his well- 
informed and stimulating weekly journal. (Cf. BLackrriars, March.) 
We naturally regret that Mr Woodruff has taken our editorial 
and Dom Aelred’s article so personally, It was clear, however, that 
we had a wider view and that we were considering the trend of 
English Catholic journalism in general. It was with reason that 
we quoted the opinion of the visiting foreigner who found English 
Catholics vocally so right wing, for the foreigner’s view is more 
likely to be objective and impersonal. Despite Mr Woodruff’s high 
ideals it is difficult for those who are immersed in these pressing 
current events to stand back and consider the whole tenor of their 
comments upon the trend of affairs; but others looking from afar 
can see for instance the almost undivided support given in the 
past by English Catholic journalism to the totalitarian regimes of 
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Italy and Spain. The Tablet was no exception in those days, and 
it was only after the Editor had visited Italy a month or so before 
Mussolini plunged her into the war that a note of hesitation 
appeared in its pages. People still ask us why it is that totalitarian 
regimes flourish in Catholic countries, and the fact that the modern 
form of totalitarianism seems to be predominantly a Communist 
and anti-Catholic one cannot wholly reassure these enquirers. Mr 
Woodruff indeed points out that he and his colleagues are engaged 
in ‘the most immediate contemporary question, whether and how 
Europe can be saved’ as well as looking constructively to the future. 
This certainly is a just claim and we together with all English 
Catholics owe the Editor of The Tablet in particular a great debt 
of gratitude for nis energy and single-minded devotedness to the 
Catholic cause. But the point we were making in general was that 
it is of doubtful value for Catholics to concern themselves with 
these pressing modern dilemmas in terms of political outlooks and 
divisions which are so profoundly changing their character that the 
terms have ceased to mean anything, The old division between 
right and left, between the totalitarianism of the fascist and that 
of the communist, has proved to be almost irrelevant. The divisions 
and definitions are not as they were yesterday, and we shall miss 
our great opportunity as Christians if we act and plan as though 
they were. If we judge the present universal crisis in terms of 
yesterday's ‘right’ and ‘left’, we are in danger of taking sides in a 
struggle in which both sides are un-christian. 


Certainly the distributism which Mr Woodrutf now vigorously 
supports falls outside that division, and certainly, too, every right 
minded Catholic will retain his enthusiasm for the vision of the 
great Catholics of the generation just passed. But as Mr Woodruff 
himself points out those theoretical principles play no part either 
in the Conservative or in the Labour programmes. If The Tablet 
is to adopt the attitude of the ‘mucker-out’, to return to a word used 
in a former discussion for such desert tactics, then it should be 
made clear that the journal is neither right nor left, that it with- 
draws from the outmoded divisions and contentions of Labour and 
Conservative. It should be made clear to all, even to the visiting 
foreigner so that Raymond Jouve would have had no occasion to 
write in Etudes (July 1946) of the ‘décalage’ which seemed to exist 
between the spirit of the Catholic public and its journals. ‘Five 
sixths of the English Catholics’, he wrote, ‘belong to the working 
class and to the ‘‘Labour Party’’. But the Catholic press does not 
reflect in any way the workers’ point of view. Therein lies an 
anomaly which is very difficult for the foreigner to understand.’ 
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Mr Woodruff combats this foreign point of view by suggesting 
that Catholic Labour does not vote Labour from Catholic principles. 
And herein lies one of the greatest problems, for neither does the 
Conservative or the Liberal vote from Catholic principles. In the 
existing state of this country a Catholic could support no party since 
not one of them is root and branch Christian and in each the 
Christian point of view is swallowed up in a welter of opportunist 
remedies and rather desperate make-shifts mixed with more or less 
high-faluting ideals. The Christian is entitled to try to draw out 
of this situation in certain! circumstances when faith or morals are 
immediately implicated. But in the main all Catholics are encour- 
aged to do their best however small to mould the molten mass of 
political thought and experiment and turn it towards Christian ends 
and ideals. Dom Aelred’s article made a most compelling plea for a 
truly realist tackling of the modern political problem on these lines. 
And however true may be Mr Woodruff’s contention that the Catho- 
lic Labour vote was predominantly Irish with Irish rather than 
Catholic motives it should not be forgotten that an Irish vote of 
a hundred years ago achieved considerable advantages for Catholics 
in this country. The challenge as to motives in voting is perhaps 
not very fair and could be used equally in every vote. But the fact 
that so many Catholics are also ‘woskers’ invites a powerful drive 
to introduce Catholic ideas into policies as is at last being done 
with considerable success in the Trade Union movement. 

We are back to the old problem of whether we should ‘imuck-in’ 
or ‘muck-out’, which was tackled energetically by our predecessors 
in the pages of Biackrriars. If Mr Woodruff disagrees so heartily 
with Dom Aelred it would be desirable for him to pick up the 
threads unfortunately laid down by the Kditor of The Cross and the 
Plough, who has been compelled to cease the publication of his call 
to repentance in the desert. Perhaps The Tablet may yet play 
the Messias to the John the Baptist of The Cross and the Plough. 
But in the meantime we may all endeavour to become more 
Christian in our attitude to the present: problem. Mr Woodruff 
regards the appeal to Christian truth and Christian charity as being 
impracticable. He relies still on the mailed fist which in the past 
won crusades and saved Christendom. But things have changed; 
the mail on the fist is made of new material and it strikes with a 
different punch. It would be more profitable and more practicable 
to return once more to the Gospels and seek the standard from 
Christ himself. The Christian is concerned rather with the conversion 
than with the defeat of his opponent; and in this the ‘semi-literate 
voter’ may be as successful as the most highly educated journalist. 
THE Epiror 
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CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 


WONDER that the Editor of Buackrriars is not afraid that the 
 ormidavic figure of St Thomas will appear to disturb his slumbers 
with reproof, for he set great store by accurate definition and pre- 
cision of language. What accuracy or precision is there in the 
March editorial when the Editor writes: ‘French Catholics crossing 
the Channel are amazed to find that while the numerical majority 
of Catholics vote Labour and consider themselves as leaning 
towards the Left, the Catholic voice in journalism, etc., is almost 
without exception ‘‘true blue’? Conservative, and therefore still 
wholly immersed in the politics of a past age’. Really? ‘Wholly 
immersed in the politics of a past age.’ While he was writing that, 
1 and my colleagues were preoccupied with that most immediate 
contemporary question, whether and how Europe can be saved, and 
restored, were writing about the Brussels Conference and the Atlan- 
tic Pact. 

We might even claim to have shown a little prescience. 
In domestic politics, which were presumably more in your mind, 
so far from being immersed in the past, we are preoccupied with 
the future, with the later developments implicit in the present 
changes. Whether people agree with us or not, they must admit 
that we are preoccupied with*the future, with the direction social 
change is taking and the direction we hold it should take. It would 
be a more substantial criticism to say that we are too far ahead for 
the public to follow us, that we have got up very early and we have 
gone out before the milkman, not that we have stayed out too late 
and come home with the milk. By definition the most vocal Catho- 
lics are those who write and edit the Catholic journals which appear 
most frequently and circulate most widely. The most widely read 
of all, Universe, does not figure in this discussion, for it does not 
consider it as part of its function to formulate general policies 
or. public questions, other than those directly affecting the Church, 
where it is very vital and up to the minute. But what ineptitude 
to describe the editors of the Catholic Times and the Catholic 
Herald as ‘true blue Conservatives’, or so to label their views, views 
so clearly and trenchantly put forward. There are plenty of matters 
in which they reason differently from each other. But one of the 
things that they have in common is the immense difference between 
the Catholic sociology they expound and orthodox conservation. 
All I think Buackrriars really means is that they are anti-Socialist. 
But that does not make them Conservative except in the eyes of 
the more hide-bound and less intelligent Socialists, or of foreigners. 
So, too, when I went on to read in Dom Aelred Graham's article 
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a reference to the ‘unimpeachable high Toryism’ of The Tablet I 
wondered, not for the first time, why a man who writes so valuably 
on theology, because he writes so carefully and appreciates distinc- 
tions, should be content when he enters another field to use 
language so loosely. ‘High Whiggery’ would have done much better 
if he means the old high Toryism, long since vanished, which was 
in part the political expression of the National Church of England, 
and, in part, a creed of autocratic paternalism, far removed from 
our ideas. From the moment the Catholics began to reappear in 
English public life a century ago, they went much more with the 
Whigs, for the simple reason that they were a small dissident 
minority, still discriminated against, and the Whig tradition stood 
for the more open form of society. It was in that camp that The 
Tablet began in 1840. But I imagine Dom Aelred Graham means 
the Toryism of the present day; if so, I reply that I profoundly 
wish it were true that a great contemporary political party saw 
things as we see them but that, alas, no great party does. I think 
it is reasonable to have more hopes of the Conservative than of the 
Labour Party coming to understand and accept the Catholic social 
philosophy we try to expound, of the plural society and subsidiary 
function, and voluntary associations, of the family unit and of 
personal responsibility, of diffused ownership; this last item has, 
at length, reached the party programme. Is there any particular 
point in labelling this outlook and its practical applications as 
‘unimpeachable high Toryism’? Those who can distinguish between 
labels and ideas will not be impressed; nor will those who will stop 
to reflect and test Dom Aelred’s generalisation about the Catholic 
journalist, whom he represents as going from a Catholic school via 
Oxford or Cambridge, where he is envisaged reading classics or 
history before setting up as a political journalist, when he bases 
himself on Burke. I read this and I think of my two brother editors 
of the Catholic Times and the Catholic Herald, both with the back- 
ground of just those ecclesiastical studies, not neglecting first those 
philosophical studies whose deficiency Dom Aelred postulates. Then 
I think of the two directors of The Tablet who concern themselves 
with public questions and have made their impress in particular on 
our treatment of domestic issues. One is Mr Richard O'Sullivan, 
whose education was in Ireland and whose main studies are legal 
and preeminently concerned with the philosophy of law and with 
the social doctrines of the Church. The other is Mr Christopher 
Hollis, who was received after he had finished his school and college 
days. In all his twenty-odd volumes, many of them biographies, 
there is no Burke. Nearly all the Catholic laymen who write on 
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public questions are, in fact, converts. Since the historical training 
is declared by Dom Aelred to be one that has ‘developed the memory 
rather than sharpened the intelligence’ it is relevant to point out 
that neither of these pillars of The Tablet—pillars they are though 
the editorial responsibility is mine—had that historical formation 
at the university which so lamentably fails to sharpen the mind, 
as we are told. 


This product of the English Catholic schools—‘Downside, Stony. 
hurst, or even Ampleforth’, to quote a cryptic phrase from Dom 
Aelred, is in this field a figment of his imagination; the person 
who can most nearly answer it is, I suppose, the individual writing 
these lines; there are various indications in Dom Aelred’s article 
to make me think that if I did not exist, he would not have written 
what he did. Even if this is vanity on my part, the general issue 
remains so important and so interesting that I should like to make 
my comments on his views. 


He seems to me, perhaps because he has been engaged in teach- 
ing, to make too much of school and college days and too little 
of the education a man gives himself or that his work gives him 
after that. He asks ‘how effectively equipped for understanding 
the modern world’ is his imaginary young Catholic at the end of 
school and college. The answer surely is that in most cases he has, 
at best, made a beginning. If I may speak for a moment of myself, 
my chief debt to Oxford is that under Joseph at New College— 
a great tutor he was, wholly concerned with precision of thought and 
statement—I really read both the Ethics and the Politics of Aris- 
totle; it was a time when men could read the philosophical part 
of Lit. Hum. before the History School, a combination which, | 
believe, is not possible today, but should be. But Aristotle seems 
to me a much wiser man now than he did then, and when I left 
the University I was still a rather noisy and confident Liberal in 
English politics. It was some months spent travelling in Asia and 
the ten years spent as colonial editor and leader writer on The Times 
which are the more relevant background for the conclusions and 
outlook which I brought to The Tablet. The expression ‘poor’ imme- 
diately calls before my mind a Rangoon or Calcutta rickshaw coolie 
and not the English artisans, and in this I have learnt that I am 
an exception, even among Catholics whose obligations of charity are 
towards all men and not only to their fellow countrymen. No one 
could study the relation between Britain and the colonies over a 
period of years without coming to regard all the population of Great 
Britain as a privileged class or seeing the issue of social justice as 
most acute between whole communities. To study a number of 
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communities is to learn the capital importance of creating and 
sustaining a middle class. This is a momentary digression, relevant 
because Dom Aelrea makes, it seems to me, far too little allowance 
for what a man learns after graduation or ordination, and I happen 
to be a case in point. I remember when I joined The Times in 1926, 
telling the editor I was not a Conservative. Dom Aelred writes of 
priests and their deductive habit of mind, without allowing for 
the way parish life, with its absorption in a succession of particular 
events, can correct a tendency to deductive pedantry. He allows 
also, I think, too little place for the value of serious reading, not 
undertaken to pass an examination. His priests, apparently, know 
no history and his laymen no philosophy or theology. It is a need- 
lessly disheartening view, this suggestion that books, or personal 
intercourse of friends, or the activities of learned societies are of 
very little effect. If I do not quote St Thomas more often on my 
own subjects it is not because I do not know what he says. It is 
partly because so much of his political and social writing was in 
a very different context from our own, and because with non- 
Catholic readers the asset of showing for how long the Church has 
had articulated views is offset by the impression, which we can so 
easily give, that we use St Thomas instead of exercising our own 
intelligences on contemporary issues, invoking his authority and 
sheltering behind it, much as he begins his answers by referring to 
what the Scriptures have to say. But then he goes on to use his 
inind. 


Dom Aelred is altogether too kind when he writes of a man like 
me being ‘through no fault of his own unversed in the Church’s 
theology and philosophy’ and so ‘having to find it at a less abstract 
level than St Thomas Aquinas’. If we were unversed it would be 
a grave fault: to study the original texts of Marx and Engels and 
Lenin so carefully and not to study the great Catholic texts and 
sources! On the tests for just wars, on trade and on town and 
country life, on civil government, I would find St Thomas more 
useful if he were more abstract and universal and less a man of his 
own time. 


I wonder why Burke looms so largely in Dom Aelred’s guesses 
at the sources of inspiration. Why Burke more than, say, de Tocque- 
ville or Acton? First Burke is fathered on us, then Burke is 
accused of limitations and in particular of a ‘vision in the past, 
neither deep nor broad, confined within the limits of nationality’. 
The Tablet is often thought too European and not national enough. 
Then it is said that, being Burke’s disciples, we of course share 
his ‘Narrowness and rigidity of outlook’, That Burke was narrowed 
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by his Protestantism I should agree: the Protestant view of the 
past is neither deep nor broad. But the Catholic view is; and it is 
a wholly illegitimate piece of legerdemain first to make up an intel. 
lectual pedigree and then to argue that the disciples are to be 
judged by the deficiencies to be found in the master so arbitrarily 
assigned to them. 


Is it merely that Dom Aelred happened to have been reading the 
book he quotes by Mr John Bowle of Wadham and thought Mr 
Bowle’s criticism of Burke was apt for his own critical purpose? 
To me it does not seem apt because the other limitations found in 
Burke, his imperviousness to the new world of industrial revolution, 
are the exact opposite of the criticism that can be made, as it is, by 
the pastoral distributists, that we accept too much of the industrial 
revolution and the liberal economies which it brought with it, and 
think altogether too quantitatively and too much about raising the 
standard of living everywhere. I will not pursue that criticism, 
since it is not Dom Aelred’s, but it shows that Burke can be, at 
best, like Adam Smith, one tributary source today. No doubt Dom 
Aelred means that just as Burke had his limitations in his day, 
so we have ours today. No doubt we have, but not what he suggests, 
an ignorance of relevant Catholic thought or practice. 


I could not agree more heartily than I do when I read that 
‘Catholic action is largely a waste of time when it is not the result 
of Catholic thought’, and I too should like to see better facilities 
here for otherwise educated laymen to acquaint themselves with 
Catholic philosophy and theological thought, especially on subjects 
on which they contemplate writing. I believe that the more of such 
study there is the better, and that those who undertake it will come 
to understand that there is a main highway of Catholic sociological 
teaching which is anti-collectivist for profound and abiding reasons. 
This brings me to the great omission and blind spot in Dom Aelred’s 
paper—the absence in it of any recognition that there is distine- 
tively Catholic sociology, widely held. which is anti-Socialist in 
character. 

When he recommends steering a golden mean between the New 
Statesman and The Tablet, I feel a sense of humiliation, because 
what The Tablet expresses an outlook—not of course the only. 
or the Catholic, outlook, but certainly one based upon Leo XIII’s 
encyclicals; notably Immortale Dei and Libertas Praestantissimum 
(only matters are rather more strongly worded by Leo XIII), 
whereas the New Statesman’s standpoint is not merely secularist 
but materialist. Dom Aelred is writing here about the news of the 
cur.ent world that these weekly reviews give. When they see things 
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differently abroad or at home, it is because reviews profess to 
interpret news and approach it in the light of different philosophies. 
They are not news agencies, their special business is interpretation, 
though sometimes they are, as The Tablet is, also newspapers, 
concerned to give news of a special character. The function of 
weekly journalism is to deal with what is happening, and it is, in 
the main, an exercise of practical judgment. A weekly review stands 
a little way back to survey the scene, further back than the daily 
paper, but it is essentially journalism, where monthlies and quarter- 
lies stand back a little further and can be more philosophical. In 
The Tablet we believe we see more clearly than they do in the 
New Statesman, because we are not obfuscated by false philosophy. 
They think the same of us; but we ought to be so much more intel- 
ligible and acceptable to Catholics, with whom we share so much 
common ground. Generally speaking, we are. But when I come to 
the practical conclusions to which Dom Aelred’s paper leads, I 
understand his middle position much better, for he thinks, just 
as the New Statesman does, that it would be a good thing to make 
less fuss about liberty, selfish personal liberty, to be less afraid of 
the State, and lastly that Catholics should be rather ostentatiously 
aloof and apart from the dominant conflict of our time which the 
Communist challenge has precipitated. About liberty, I will only 
say that the amount of personal responsible choice which can be 
preserved for the ordinary man and woman, is the greatest issue 
of our domestic politics. It is one where the English Catholic 
tradition—that of a small independent minority, which had the 
State for stepfather for so long, rejoins a main national tradition, 
whereby the English saw themselves personified in the sturdy inde- 
pendence of John Bull. Much the most useful form for the love 
of our neighbour to take when our neighbour is an Englishman with 
this great tradition behind him, is to defend his status, instead of 
concentrating upon material benefits, the scriptural mess of pottage 
at the price of a birthright. In a quantitative and materialistic 
age like this there are any number of people anxious to concentrate 
upon the material benefits, In this country the English are weak, 
just where the Catholics, by their own accumulated minority experi- 
ence and by their social doctrine are strong. For the English cannot 
envisage or look ahead, they are practical empiricists and impro- 
visers, men without doctrine. They do not understand Socialism 
as they do understand cricket. When in the Brackrriars editorial 
it is asserted that the majority of Catholics vote Labour, the editor 
is repeating something which is, I know, often said to foreign 
Catholic visitors, who then falsely imagine that there is here a 
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strong Catholic movement for Socialism. What evidence is there 
that Catholics vote more for the Labour Party outside certain great 
areas like Liverpool and Glasgow, Cardiff or Tyneside, where there 
has been a great Irish immigration, traditionally against the party 
that opposed home rule. The most Catholic town in England js 
Preston, 37 per cent, but Preston did not return a Labour member 
in 1931 or 1935, and only did so by a small majority of about six 
thousand in a sixty thousand vote in 1945. The Glasgow and Liver- 
pool Irish are not voting to express any Catholic philosophy, and 
the Catholics who vote Labour accept very tamely as their parlia- 
mentary representatives men and women whose policies at home 
and abroad take no account of the Church. Mrs Braddock and Mr 
Zilliacus must both have found plenty of Catholics to vote for them 
and the Labour movement could, and for a long time did, prefer 
Signor Nenni to Signor de Gasperi, without thinking that it had to 
consider its own Catholic members. These Catholic voters accept 
what their politicians tell them about religion needing to keep clear 
of politics in preference to what the Church has to say on that 
difficult question, and at the time of the trial of Archbishop Stepinac 
it was common enough in the North of England, if the Archbishop 
was mentioned in the pulpit, for parishioners afterwards to deplore 
the introduction of ‘politics’. The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty has 
made a change for the better. But I wish there were more Catholic 
thinking and speaking and less party loyalty in the Catholics who 
vote Labour. 


In proportion as the Catholics at all economic levels become 
politically conscious as Catholics, they will become more alive to 
the primary importance of preserving their personal liberty in 
matters so intimate to themselves and their families as education, 
health, employment, savings. Liberty is, indeed, more essential for 
them, as members of a minority apart, with beliefs and standards 
their fellow countrymen do not share, than for those whose beliefs 
and values are those of the majority. It will help them later that 
even in the 1940’s, when the issue had not been properly appre- 
ciated, the vocal Catholics had understood its importance. 


The tendency of the State to grow into exorbitance is again 
something which English Catholics are particularly well fitted to 
appreciate. When Dom Aelred suggests we should do better not 
to use rude names like Behemoth or Leviathan, he impiies that 
we are addressing ourselves directly to the State, the politicians 
and civil servants, and that they would be gentler and more modest 
if they were stroked a little. But we are not addressing them. We 
are addressing public opinion, the electorate, which is the ultimate 
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political authority. Anyone who has been a government. ofticial— 
I have been one for short periods of a year or two each three times 
in my life—knows how easy it is to acquire a contempt for the 
unofficial public, the private suppliant men, if public opinion forgets 
them. If there is a sense in which all professions are conspiracies 
against the laity, no profession is more exposed to the temptation 
to aggrandise itself than the public service and something composed 
of men and women who are individually very good and reasonable 


. people who can grow insensibly into a most vexatious and oppressive 


bureaucracy. All the press, not just the Catholic press, has a great 
responsibility to prevent such developments: and this makes jour- 
nalism one of the key callings of this age. 


Lastly there emerges in Dom Aelred’s recommendations the one 
to which he clearly attaches most importance; that we should make 
it very plain just what the Catholic opposition to Communism rests 
on, that we are concerned to defend a spiritual against a materialist 
conception of man. So far so good, were it not also implied that 
we ought as far as possible to keep the Church dissociated from 
the great combination now being organised to withstand and, as 1 
hope, to repel the encroachments of the Kremlin, It seems to me 
that while it is accurate to say that the Church opposes Communism 
on grounds which, however important and momentous, are less 
wide than those on which the states and peoples of the non- 
Communist world oppose Communism, it is a class-room distinction 
to make today, unless what is really hoped and intended is for the 
Church to profess indifference to the result of the struggle. Some 
of the Italian Christian Democrats, some of the French M.R.P., 
have attempted to argue like that, but less confidently every year, 
that the wise course for Catholics is to follow the line which Dr 
Benes followed; and how did Dr Benes end? Perhaps Europe will 
be destroyed, the Catholics with the rest, for we Europeans are 
dangerously underprepared for a great struggle either morally or 
materially. The promise that the Church will survive to the end 
of the human story does not apply to any particular part of the 
globe, not even to Rome. It would not be surprising to any reader 
of the Bible if this proved to be the punishment for the mass 
apostasies of the last two hundred years. But our history shows us 
many enemies who looked much stronger than Europe; Arabs, 
Mongols and Turks, who were, in fact, held and defeated, and so 
it can be again. There is no mere economic conflict between capital- 
ism and Communism from which Christians can stand aside. To 
think there is is either to accept the narrowing Communist concep- 
tion of man as driven by economic motives alone, or to depart- 
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mentalise his activities in a quite unreal way. Economic interests 
are merely one part, not at all the most important part, of the 
American determination to withstand Moscow. The Americans do 
not want to see China and Europe and Africa closed to them; but 
they are much more alarmed at the prospect of that cruel and 
fanatical idea being dominant through the great land masses of 
Europe and Asia and Africa, 


Dom Aelred ends by recommending that we should speak the 
truth and seek charity. If our great mission is to speak the truth let 
us not refuse to see it when it is as tragic and melodramatic as it is 
today. And our charity today is more owing to the victims, indi- 
viduals and nations, than to their oppressors. This charity is also 
owing to each other. If I cannot think Dom Aelred’s practical advice 
really very practical, or his general line a very wise one, or calcu- 
lated to help either our fellow countrymen generally or the Catholic 
body in particular, I think it derives, like so much in a similar key 
on the mainland of Europe, from a natural and far from ignoble 
passion for peace among men. Among Catholics on the Continent 
there is an excessive preoccupation with good relations with 
Socialist movements, a belief that we have entered, for good or ill, 
on a new state of human society, much more highly organised than 
before, which cannot be resisted and should therefore be accepted 
with a very good grace. I think Doin Aelred sees us like dogs who 
bark while the collectivist caravan marches on, I find in all this 
a needless defeatism, especially for Great Britain and its population, 
for I do not believe we are at heart a proletarian nation, and | 
believe that as a nation we shall prove faithful to the higher con- 
ception of the responsible man which Catholic theology gave to 
our forefathers and which they made so much part and parcel of 
themselves that it weathered the Reformation and endured into 
the last century, and still persists. But however strong my intellec- 
tual dissent, I salute and admire the spirit in which he has written 
of Catholics whose convictions do not commend theniselves to him. 
Only at one point do I feel he has lapsed from his own high stan- 
dard. He suggests that it shows what sandy and slight theological 
foundations the Catholic journalist has who brings in the New 
Testament doctrine of Vocation and does so with the motive of 
telling ‘the poor and dispossessed they must not try to improve 
their lot’. He says that the New Testament doctrine of Vocation 
refers to the call to become sons of God, relates to the final victory 
of man, When we write of the doctrine of vocation it is because 
a Christian must, on occasions, indicate what is the great Christian 
answer to what Dom Aelred himself describes as the modern 
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thirst for some satisfying reason for work. Under any possible 
political or social arrangements it will be necessary for inen to see 
their work as their duty. There is a mirage in social reform, so that 
as soon as one is achieved it recedes into the background, it is 
taken for granted, discounted, and the old pattern of restless dis- 
satisfaction with what is reassembles in the minds of men who have 
only the notion of progress to sustain them. A half-century of far- 
reaching social changes and improvements in this country are today 
crystallising into an imaginary picture of a miserable past, just 
because what was done could not out of its nature satiate the real 
hunger of men which is spiritual. If we echo the copybook and 
observe that true happiness is to be sought in contentment, we 
are not denying anybody’s right to agitate for particular reforms; 
we are pointing out a general and today much neglected fact about 
human kind. The Church does, in fact, teach a doctrine of vocation. 
When George Herbert. wrote 
‘Who sweeps a room for the love of God 
Makes that and the action fine’ 

he was not explaining something learnt since the Reformation: 
and the great Anglican catechism came from Dean Colet with 
its teaching that ordinarily men should accept their station and 
duties in society. Most men live in the status of their fathers and 
a great amount of needless unhappiness is generated by encour- 
aging everybody ‘to, rise above his birth. If it is agreed that the 
Christian has a doctrine of vocation in society as the way in which 
he sanctifies his life, it is so important and so little understood by 
Christians that it needs to be mentioned, even by laymen who 
generally, out of respect for theology and theologians, leave the 
elaboration of these themes to them. We must expect to be mis- 
understood on sight by Socialists, who do not want to think there 
are any other courses open to mankind but their course or the 
course of the blank negation of all collective activity. We are not 
surprised if they, the moment they read the word ‘vocation’, think 
it is all part of a plot to arrest the forward and upward march 
of the working classes. But we are surely entitled to expect more 
than such snap conclusions from our fellow Catholics. 


I feel about this as I imagine Dom Aelred would feel if a Left- 
wing critic fastened on his sentence that ‘human liberty in its 
essence has nothing to do with the abundance of things we can 
choose from. St Francis in his nakedness and poverty was freer 
than the millionaire, able to gratify his every whim’, and said this 
was the priests at it again, humbugging the poor and dispossessed, 
and likened him to the assiduous church-goers of whom he writes, 
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men not concerned to raise the standards of the poor. This would 
he altogether unjust to Dom Aelred, for I credit him with as keen 
a desire to see those standards improving everywhere as I have 
myself, although he does not share my conviction of the best ways 
to bring that improvement about. These ways are the opposite 
to what might, on a first and over-simple view, seem the way to 
proceed; the prerequisites for making the poor richer are a high 
moral sense in a community, respect for law, and law that safe- 
guards property, political stability, the conditions which release the 
greatest source of wealth, human energies, freely and hopefully 
employed. I hope we show the same charity of mind to the Catholics 
who are so slow to recognise that there is a distinctive Catholic 
sociology, plural, distributist, which is a providential corrective for 
the particular political excesses of the twentieth century, with its 
mass parties of semi-literate voters and its ambitious politicians 
professing to serve and gratify them. This sociology is not, of course, 
binding on Catholics, but so much of it has been developed from 
very august quarters that it is not to be dismissed as ‘true blue 
conservatism’ or ‘unimpeachable high Tor\':m’ merely because it 
is in opposition to the Socialist current. Those who want to go more 
with that current should reflect on the harm the Church has suffered 
in the past from those who have always wanted to identify her 
with the dominating fashion and mood of the age, with the Kings, 
in the age of absolutism, and with the rich in the heyday of capital- 
ism, and with the organised mass politics of today; and in the 
immediate context they should, I submit, be careful not to qualify 
for the observation of Cardinal Tisserant about some of the young 
Italian Christian Democrats who foregathered at Grotto Ferrata 
last autumn, that ‘they want to be neutral in a conflict which is 
about their own survival’. 


Dovetas Wooprtrr. 
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A Footnote To ‘CaTHOLICS AND MopeErn Po.irics’ 

ERTRAND RussELL stated the fundamental problem of politics 
Bevecinett and in practical form at the beginning of his Reith 

Lectures with the question: ‘How can we combine that degree 
of individual initiative which is necessary for progress with the 
degree of social cohesion that is necessary for survival?’ It may be 
that the distinction that he makes is too clear cut and that there 
are circumstances where individual initiative is not anarchic or 
where the particular form of social cohesion imposed carries in 
itself the seeds of nihilism. Nonetheless, one cannot but agree with 
Russell when he suggests that the three primary aims of govern- 
ment are security, justice and conservation. 

A far too simpliste approach to world politics, of which Russell 
himself is to some degree guilty, would equate the system in which 
individual initiative predominates with ‘the American way of life’, 
and the system where social cohesion is created and maintained by 
unparalleled means of force with the U.S.8.R., and indeed with 
most of the satellite countries of Eastern Europe. The latter system, 
almost ex hypothesi, is stable with the monolithic rigidity of fanati- 
cal adherence to a doctrine, a messianic doctrine, that must be 
made to work out in practice. On the other hand, the American 
system is constantly undergoing changes which bring it nearer to 
being a balance between the two extremes. (It must not be thought 
that I am concerned to defend the American way of life—I would 
merely point out that it is constantly undergoirg modifications, and 
cannot be reckoned static as is the doctrinaire Stalinist position.) 
The most recent example, perhaps, is the anti-inflation bill by 
which Mr Truman, flexing the muscles of his new-found strength, 
has threatened to put the Federal Government in business for 
itself if individual initiative (i.e. private enterprise) fails to produce 
all that the Government thinks that it should produce. 

However, this tension between State and individual is not some- 
thing that is restricted to the economic sphere. There have been 
recent examples from Russia of the way in which it can penetrate 
into every part of life: into the arts, with the pathetic sight of 
the abject Shostakovitch trying desperately to confine his musical 
genius to the strait-jacket of the party line; into the sciences, with 
the charlatan Lysenko making sure of the triumph of his: theories 
by the vilification and even removal of his opponents. 

All of this poses a problem for the Christian, not directly qua 
Christian for there is no ideal Christian political and economic sys- 
tem, but as a man of this day and age engaged and plunged in 
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the temporal, with the duty of practising the social virtues and 
with the privilege of joining in the redemption of all created things, 
Too often the role of Christian leaders has seemed to have been 
that of ineffectual watchdogs, erying out when individual initiative 


has been exaggerated to the point of freedom from all restraint, ” 


even moral restraint, or giving tongue when the growth of State 
authority has too greatly circumscribed the possibilities of personal 
freedom. This negative and defensive process is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, but when unaccompanied by any positive action it has tended 
to produce the impression that the Christian is always out of step 
with the movements of his time. To that extent the possibility of 
positive influence is diminished, and the Christian is willy-nilly 
placed in the false position of defending a status quo for which, 
neither in virtue of his faith nor his reason, he need necessarily hold 
any brief. 

There are times and places when social pressure is such that the 
Christian can do no more than resist silently, when the means of 
political opposition are ruthlessly suppressed. All that is then left 
is faith in the indefectibility of the Church, and its proof from the 
manner in which the Church has survived all political changes, 
the Roman Empire, the Gothic invasion, the wars of religion. 
Undoubtedly, that is the situation of many Christians in Eastern 
Europe today. The tide of totalitarianism slowly rolls westward, 
and politics is more often than not reduced to the simple alternative 
of conformism or the labour camp. While there is no inevitability 
about the evolution of the historical process, events in Eastern 
Europe should remind us that history does go forward and not 
backward. We are present in the historical process of the twentieth 
century, and our concern should not be with the errors of the nine- 
teenth still less with the dubious advantages of earlier ages of 
faith. One unnecessary and dangerously cumbersome piece of bag- 
gage that we must shed in our journey into the future is the hope 
of a return to the Christian State of old. As Don Sturzo has written, 
‘The Christian State of the twentieth century could be neither the 
corporative State of the Middle Ages nor the confessional State of 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, nor the Union of Throne 
and Altar of the Restoration on the Continent. Today we have the 
totalitarian dictatorship, or the democracies of a liberal type, or 
the intermediate and ambiguous forms which end by becoming 
unstable and arbitrary governments or transitory and anarchic 
demagogies.’ 

Yet, all this confusion, oppression, cold war and the rest in 
which these different political systems are involved does not betoken 
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a world that is disintegrating but rather a world that is struggling 
to be born. The effects of Renaissance, Reformation and Revolu- 
tion, some of them cohesive and some disruptive, have run their 
course and the fields of religion, economics and politics are now 
the prey of new forces. All of them have one feature in common, 
the urge to unity, to make one world either economically with the 
American productive process at the centre, or politically with the 
Kremlin at the centre, or religiously with Christ as the Head of the 
Body. Hence, the first duty of the Christian is to be present in this 
unifying process, not as a dissenter or a laudator temporis acti but 
as an alert citizen technically qualified to make his contribution. 
Cardinal Suhard emphasises this point: ‘The time has come when 
the greatest service that can be rendered to the Church and her 
children is to make the ‘‘Christian summa’’ of the world in forma- 
tion. The greatest error of the Christians of the twentieth century, 
und oue its children would not forgive them, would be to let the 
world take shape and unite without them, without God—or against 
him. . . . It will perhaps be the greatest honour of our time to have 
started what others will carry through: a humanism in proportion 
to the world and God’s plan.’ 


The second condition for the Christian in politics is that he 
should never look on political problems as merely matters of 
administration removed from the Christian ethic. Here is found 
in its most acute form the effects of the divorce between religion 
and life; here too is the field of conflict between the Christian and 
the modern State. The Church’s effort is to say to her children 
that they must be Christ-like in all things, whether as judges, as 
legislators, as civil servants or as citizens. On the other hand, the 
State (whether explicitly or not) tries to separate the two, to make 
them two independent spheres of life and of action. That it has 
succeeded is obvious when a Catholic, moved either by nationalist 
or class prejudice, says boldly that he is prepared to take his religion 
from Rome but not his politics. It was said by Irish nationalists 
in the last century, and it is said today by Catholics turned Com- 
munist in England and by die-hard capitalists in the United States 
of America. 


The starting point for the Christian must be the Redemption, 
the conviction that humanism (including politics) is not opposed to 
Christianity but rather is to be redeemed by it with all its values 
and virtues. Once this is accepted the opportunity presented to 
the Christian takes on the form of a magnificent challenge. The 
Christian approach will be ‘receptive and open to very diverse 
values, in which error is often mixed with truth. A complex effort, 
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it will have to resist human tendencies, now collectivised, which 
are bad; the exclusive seeking of profit and pleasure, the worship 
of force, a passive attitude to propaganda of hate, division, ete. 
But at the same time we must integrate into a religious perspec- 
tive: good and authentic human values, the growth of social organ- 
isation, the renewal and transformation of the world by all the 
intellectual, technical and aesthetic efforts of the last centuries, 
the ever increasing conscious affirmation of a universal human 
solidarity.” There was a time, not so very long ago, when the mere 
use of the word ‘international’ in the title of an organisation or 
society was enough to damn it in the eyes of many Christians. 
Similarly the use of the word ‘worker’ even today makes the 
bien-pensant think straight away of Communism. (This has actually 
been the experience of members of the Young Christian Workers 
within the last few months when trying to sell their paper The 
Young Worker!) What a tragedy that the two great currents of our 
time, international unity and the rise of the workers have been so 
abandoned to the non-Christian that .the Christian takes it for 
granted. There is obviously room for presence, and actively Christian 
presence, in these movements of our time. 


Cardinal Suhard speaks of ‘the growth of social organisation’ 
and is undoubtedly referring to the great increase of measures of 
socialisation of one form and another in all the countries of the 
world, even those most removed ideologically from totalitarianism. 
They are not all good nor are they all bad, and it is for the Christian 
with the technical competence in each particular sphere to dis- 
entangle the good from the bad, and to develop the good. To take 
the most extreme example, one cannot categorically dismiss all that 
has happened in Russia since the Revolution as unequivocally evil. 
Some of the reforms that have been carried out in Eastern Europe, 
though their manner has been harsh and at times overwhelmingly 
inhuman, have been for the greater good of the peoples living there. 
This must be borne in mind when making political judgments. 
Opposition to necessary reforms will come from those who, often, 
have been the inhuman oppressors of the masses of worker. It has 
not been unknown in recent years for capitalists to finance propa- 
ganda drives against Communism under the guise of standing for 
Christian principles, of which naturally the chief is that of private 
property. If Christians lend themselves to this manoeuvre they run 
the danger of compromising themselves in the eyes of those whom 
they should be influencing. The Christians in a given country cannot 
hope to pose as the leaders of the workers, or challenge the claim 
of the Communists, if it is known that their funds are augmented 
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by considerable contributions from well-known ex-Nazis. 

The Christian, then, must be free from attachments to any 
interests except those which are of his time and place. His oppo- 
sition must be selective, and for every idea or fact opposed he 
must be prepared to offer an alternative, The trend of the time 
towards ¢ollectivisation is not, in general, completely doctrinaire 
but is the effort of men conditioned by the ideas of the age to find 
solutions to human problems. Those same problems, and practical 
solutions to them, must harass and oppress the Christian. ‘To 
convert the world’, says Cardinal Suhard, ‘it is not enough to be 
saints, and preach the Gospel. Rather one cannot be a saint and 
live the Gospel we preach without spending himself to provide every 
one with the housing, employment, food, leisure, education, etc., 
without which life is no longer human.’ In other words, the Chris- 
tian must see his spiritual progress incarnated in social and human 
progress—the advance of the restoration of all things in Christ. 


One effect of the swing of the pendulum away from excessive 
freedom (including the freedom to starve) of the liberal politics and 
economics of the last century towards what may become excessive 
socialisation (social security and no freedom) is the breakdown of 
the old structures of government. This is accentuated by our form 
of mass society where, in the classic phrase, contract has been 
substituted for status and each man’s individuality is to a great 
extent submerged in the herd. The danger lies in strong central 
governments appropriating to themselves more and more power 
over the lives and even the thoughts of their citizens, with no possi- 
bility of restraint or protest. This revolutionary process is at work 
in all the countries of the world. Hitherto revolution has always 
signified breaking Out of bonds, the barricades, the battle for free- 
dom, but today’s revolution is in the opposite direction. It is 
towards an increase of the ‘social cohesion’ and a decrease of the 
‘individual initiative’ of which Bertrand Russell speaks. It is not 
perhaps realised that in this country the whole framework inside 
which our political system operated is changing. The political 
parties of the nineteenth century agreed in general on the kind of 
economic system they wanted and inside which they would work. 
Professor Laski prophesied that once Labour came into power this 
framework would have to go, and he was right. Socialisation. 
nationalisation and control are now scrambling eggs which will 
probably never be unscrambled. 


The great need is for a new élite in the body politic, men at 
every level of society who will be poles round which opinion can 
crystallise. It has been suggested by some, notably the American 
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James Burnham, that these leaders of tomorrow will come from 
the managerial class, i.e. that our revolution is the managerial 
revolution. This has not been borne out by events. It would seem 
that in Russia there is a new aristocracy which is an élite of the 
technician, but this aristocracy has no great political power. The 
Christian’s opportunity, and duty, is to work to become part and 
a dominating part of the new élite which has not yet emerged, 
but which must come very largely from among the workers. One 
of the elements in this ferment of revolution is the rise to power 
of the workers of the world. If they are not to be bound by chains 
of their own forging there must be a growth of leadership which 
will offset, and even arrest, the excesses of collectivisation. More- 
over, the leaders who arise must have nothing of the demagogue 
about them, have no tinge of the Fiihrerprinzip, but be leaders in 
virtue of their technical competence and their love of, and desire 
to serve, their fellow men, From their inspiration and leadership 
must come the communities of the future, and of these the most 
fundamental is the family. 

The task of the Christian in politics is to work for security, 
justice and the conservation of all that is good, and as the method 
of securing these things at present is through a diminution of 
individual initiative he must be at pains to provide spheres of 
freedom where man’s humanity and perfection can flourish, com- 
munities which will keep off the pressure of mass society and will 
enable men to overcome the atomising effect of the world of yester- 
day. But it must be begun quickly. ‘The ‘‘children of light’’ are 
too often less clever than the “‘sons of darkness’’. This condition 
does not spring from any precept of the Lord. To be late with an 
idea may be a fact, it is not a virtue.’ 

JouNn Firzsimons 


RACIAL POLICIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


INCE wartime days South Africa has been faced, both at home 
and abroad, with a rising tide of feeling and opinion which 
demands a solution to its problems of population groups, Euro- 
pean, African, Cape Coloured and Indian, on lines in accordance 
with justice and Christianity. It is no longer possible to look upon 
the Non-White peoples as perpetually or indefinitely condemned 
to be servants and labourers; and such views, common in the press 
ten years ago, are now rarely seen. All parties realise that only a 
policy that gives full justice and opportunity will have any hope of 
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success. Hence the rival policies, which formerly tended to don the 
appearances of Liberal and Repressionist, now meet on grounds of 
fairness and practicability, Each claims to be the only policy which 
combines justice to all groups with practical feasibility; while all, 
in greater or lesser degree, claim to represent Christian principles. 

Leaving aside, therefore, political policies of parties, which aim 
largely at political or commercial ends and which do not face the 
problem squarely, it will be useful to make a short survey of the 
theoretical policies at present being advocated in the Union. They 
may be classed as four in number: Apartheid or Separation, 
Parallelism, Trusteeship, and Assimilation. 


APARTHEID 


Apartheid or Separation is the policy talked about by the present 
National Party government. In general they are aiming in its direc- 
tion, but the necessity of pleasing the voters and financing interests 
tends to make the actual policy pursued a mixture of Separatism, 
Parallelism, Trusteeship and Repression. We therefore speak here 
not of the Governmental policy of Apartheid, but of the policy as 
propounded by its theorists. 

The kernel of the policy is a simple one: that the only solution 
in which White and Non-White will find justice and full scope for 
development, and therefore the only ultimately practical policy, is 
complete territorial separation. The Non-White peoples must 
gradually, but without delay, be removed (mainly by attraction) to 
parts of the country separate from the Whites. Here, at first under 
White guidance, they are to be given full opportunities for educa- 
tion, agriculture, industry and eventually self-government as 
independent national states. The White people, aided by suitable 
immigration, must gradually do without the services of Non-White 
labour. The most optimistic period in which this separation could 
be carried out is twenty years, while many think much longer. But 
all agree that a start must be made at once, otherwise it will be 
quite impossible. 

The bases of this policy are various: but it enjoys a large measure 
of support from the White population of South Africa, especially 
from the Afrikaans-speaking section. It may be said that there 
are two principal bases for the Apartheid policy: theological and 
anthropologico-practical. 

The theological school of Apartheid holds that it is the will of 
God: but here again there are three groups. . 

The first hold, on grounds largely drawn from the Old Testament, 
that it is definitely taught in Scripture that God made separate and 
distinct races, and that his blessing rests upon those who respect 
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and maintain that separation, while his curse falls upon those who 
yield to racial admixture. With the older type of Afrikaner, whose 
background is so Biblical, this conviction of the Scriptural basis 
for the policy of Apartheid is very powerful, and tends to close his 
mind to rational argument. 

The second group holds that. there is no explicit Scriptural basis 
for the policy, and that the Old Testament teaches a Separation 
of Pagan and Jew, not of races. The example of Israel, a peculiar 
people, cannot be applied to other nations. Nevertheless the policy 
of Apartheid can be based on Scripture by a deduction, principally 
from the commandments of honouring parents and of not killing. 
Every group, White or Non-White, is obliged to maintain its cultural 
heritage from its forefathers, and may not commit racial and 
cultural suicide by admixture with different groups. 

The third group relinquishes all attempts to justify the policy 
by Scripture, but tries to do so on grounds of Christian justice and 
charity. The White Christian, who desires, reasonably, to maintain 
his racial identity and way of life, must also wish the same for 
his Non-White brethren. He must not try to Europeanise him, but 
must aid him to build up a true Christian civilisation of his own. 
There is no hope of this except in complete separation. 

The theologicel school of Apartheid is chiefly represented by the 
Dutch Reformed Churches, who have already over a period of fifty 
years begun to carry out this policy in the ecclesiastical sphere 
by the establishment of separate Mission-Churches. now beginning 
to approach independence. 

The anthropological school of Apartheid theorists together with 
theological and other supporters have recently become embodied ivi 
the South African Bureau for Racial Aftairs centred at Stellenbosch 
University. The main contentions in favour of the policy are from 
the point of view of practical administration and developmeni. 
It is admitted that there is no inherent known inferiority of the 
Non-White peoples in relation to the White, but only an historical 
and cultural one, which can rapidly disappear. The practical prob- 
lem is how to enable the Whites and the Non-Whites both to live 
in South Africa as their only national homeland. South Africa 
cannot be regarded as a colony from which the White dominani 
(and usually exploiting) minority can eventually retire: it must 
remain, and if it is to retain its identity, it must make fair provision 
for the Non-White groups. Now in face of existing racial attitudes 
to hope for a real opportunity for development and for true justice 
for the Non-Whites, while mixed with the Whites, is illusory. The 
continuance of the present position of Domination tempered by 
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' Trusteeship can only mean ever increasing tension, and eventual 


bloodshed. The Non-Whites are subjected to a multitude of dis- 
criminations and limitations with small opportunity for develop- 
ment; while the Whites suffer from degeneration due to the absence 
of that manual labour for which many are only fitted. 

The objections against this policy are as follows: Against the 
Scriptural supporters of Apartheid a lively controversy goes on in 
the religious press and outside, and some of the leading Dutch 
Reformed theologians do not accept direct Scriptural arguments 
as valid. Most, however, support the policy on grounds deduced 
from Scripture, or on practical grounds of Christian justice and 
charity. 

Against the anthropologico-practical school of Apartheid the 
arguments are many. 

There is the claim that South African economy depends upon 
Native Labour. It is, however, true to say that actually it depends 
rather upon cheap labour than upon Native labour, and that the 
days of this cheap labour are in any case numbered. In the policy’ 
of Apartheid it will be necessary to divert or remove much industry 
to the proposed Non-White territories, only allowing the system 
of migratory male labour for industries of their nature only tem- 
porary, such as.the gold-mines, and replacing it in White territories 
by White labour, immigrant or local. The possibility of White 
industries competing with Native industries in nearby territories 
is also a problem, which could be met by agreements or by the 
claimed superiority of White workmanship. 

While the purely economic aspects of the difficulty might be 
susceptible of solution, it is much less certain that either White 


~ Capital or Labour, used to high profits on the one hand, and to 


easy jobs of supervision on the other, will acquiesce in the proposed 
change. Nor is it clear that Whites will be willing, or even able, 
to undertake the heavy manual work. If this is so, the policy of 
Apartheid tends to arrest the granting of justice and fair conditions 
to the Non-White population among the Whites on the grounds of 
a chimeric separation to come. 

This the theorists of Apartheid admit, and they are making 
efforts to convince both White and Non-White public opinion of 
the necessity for immediate action and change of outlook. Other- 
wise, as they agree, there will be no alternative but gradual assimi- 
lation accompanied by great ccnflicts. 

The Non-Whites are against Apartheid, and on the whole desire 
integration into European Civilisation on equal terms. They bitterly 
resent any implication of inferiority, and fear that Apartheid means 
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permanent condemnation to an inferior, or even uncivilised, form 
of life. These fears are grounded. Large areas of lund would be 
needed, and not merely of second-rate land; all the Non-Whites 
cannot be farmers, and their territories must be such as to be able 
to support towns and industries. A vast scheme of education, both 
cultural and practical, would be needed. The hope that any South 
African Government will be able to undertake this seems small; 
yet only some vast scheme which would attract the Non-Whites to 
the territories destined for them by the visible advantages offered 
to therm could effect Apartheid. The co-operation of other govern- 
ments in Southern Africa would in fact be necessary in order to 
find suitable areas. 

From a Christian point of view there are serious objections on 
the grounds of justice and charity to the policy as an ideal. The 
Non-White peoples have an equal right with the Whites to South 
Africa, and have contributed largely by their labour to all its ameni- 
ties. Their present position of inferiority is due to force as much 
as to historical backwardness, and its maintenance is by force of 
one kind or another. Their claim to share in the development of 
the country before that of immigrants of any kind cannot be dis- 
missed. They have acquired rights, which can only be lost by their 
own consent, or in face of great peril to society; it seems improbable 
that they can be attracted to consent to separation, and the risks 
of chaos are not so immediate as to justify enforced separation as 
the only remedy. The Catholic sense of the unity of the Church 
and of charity also tends against Apartheid, since it inclines to 
unite peoples rather than to separate. And where the White and 
Non-White live in such close contact as here, charity must tend to 
result in a dissolution of barriers. Hence it is difficult to regard 
Apartheid as a desirable policy in itself, or for South Africans of 
whatever group; it can only be defended as a lesser evil, to escape 
insurmountable difficulties and risks, and as the only hope of 
justice for the Non-Whites. But from the practical point of view 
it comes up against a multitude of obstacles which render the 
possibility of its execution extremely unlikely, and this is the 
greatest objection against it: it is illusory. Neither South African 
economic interests, nor White opinion, nor Non-White opinion, nor 
World politics, nor the development of Africa as a whole will really 
consent to it. 


PARALLELISM 


Parallelism is a policy which proposes not to impose a territorial 
separation, but to develop separate but equal institutions for White 
and Non-White. Each group is to have its own residential areas, 
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its own schools, churches, hospitals and social organisations; its 
own language and customs, and to a large extent its own industries 
and businesses; yet all groups will share a common citizenship and 
have an equal or proportionate share in Government. 

This policy, if intended to be carried out to the full, meets with 
insurmountable practical difficulties; and, in so far as it is carried 
out, in almost every case‘results in not only separate, but unequal, 
treatment for the Non-White. Parallelism as it exists in a homo- 
geneous country, as, for instance, in the case of girls’ and boys’ 
schools; or as it exists in South Africa between Afrikaans- and 
English-speaking Whites in the matter of language, supposes equal 
but divergent interests: while between White and Non-White the 
interests are largely co-incident, and parallelism is impossible. 
Nevertheless as a partial and practical measure for decreasing 
friction and for giving the Non-Whites some measure of opportunity, 
the development of parallel institutions, schools, etc., is useful 
and necessary. But it does not provide a full policy for the future. 


TRUSTEESHIP 

Trusteeship is a policy, or perhaps rather an attitude, which 
‘recognises the backwardness of the Non-White peoples and claims 
for the Whites the position of trustee for them as their wards. It 
recognises race differences and would foster different forms of 
human excellence, shunning a monotonous uniformity, but it 
demands, on a Christian basis, mutually agreed racial respect, and 
the recognition of the common humanity of all men.’ (Mrs A. W. 
Hoernlé.) This policy aims really at eventual, though far off, cul- 
tural assimilation; in the meanwhile it seeks to give the greatest 
possible justice and opportunity to the Non-White groups and to 
lead them on the way to development, largely by way of parallel 
but equal institutions and residential areas. It is left to the future 
to decide the lot of the different groups as the process of assimi- 
lation progresses. As they advance they must take a proper share 
in government and gradually be admitted to all the rights of civilised 
men. 

The Trusteeship attitude is thus in a way the lowest common 
multiple of the other theories, attempting to realise what is 
strictly practical. It accepts, at least temporarily, the idea of 
separation with all the sacrifices it would entail; it accepts racial 
and cultural differences as given facts with which it would be 
precarious to tamper directly, and proposes to preserve as far as 
possible the individuality of each group. This was the policy more 
or less definitely aimed at by the last, United Party, government; 
but in practice it deteriorated into a policy of laissez-faire. It is 
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also largely supported by Liberals of all types, the Anglican and 
other English-speaking Churches, and is embodied in the South 
African Institute of Race Relations which has done so much to 
enlighten public opinion in favour of the Non-White pecple. 


ASSIMILATION 


Assimilation means the full absorption of the Non-Whites into 
the same civilisation as the Whites with the abolition of all barriers: 
either without racial admixture resulting, or with it. In South 
Africa this policy is not a practical one: White opinion is utterly 
averse to it, and considers that any sudden or rapid admittance of 
the large Non-White majority to equality would result in the ruin 
of civilisation. 


PROSPECTS 
With Assimilation as outside practical politics for a long time 
to come, and thoroughgoing Apartheid faced with probably insur- 
mountable difficulties, it would seem likely that in fact South 
African policy will necessarily follow a line of mixed parallelism and 
trusteeship, with a certain amount of attraction of the Non-Whites 
to separate areas accompanying it. This can only be accompanied 
by a growing unrest and dissatisfaction among the Non-Whites, 
which may lead to upheavals and violent solutions. It is impossible 
to foretell the future, as so much will depend on immigration; the 
birth-rate of the Whites, already very low; the development of 
Central and Portuguese Africa; and, indeed, world events. The 
hold of White civilisation on South Africa seems really very pre- 
carious; a wholesale emigration of the Whites is not outside the 
realm of possibility. The above summary of theories will give some 
idea of the general attitude of responsible White opinion to the 
matter of racial relations, and show that there is much good will. 
and much concern for justice and Christian values, in face of a 
situation of the most extreme complication. For while only White 
and Non-White have been spoken of, in order to present the 
theories clearly, it must be remembered that there are four groups 
in South Africa: White, Cape Coloured, Indian and Native Africans. 
Not only between White and Non-White, but also between Cape 
Coloured and Native, and between Native and Indian exist similar 
and sometimes even greater difficulties against assimilation or con- 
plete segregation. Before these problems any complete theoretical 
policy seems to fail: only a constant and inviolable will to justice 
and charity could find a solution and that only little by little. 
Oswin Macrata, O.P, 
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THE ‘MissioX DE Paris’, founded by the Abbé Godin only a few 
days before his tragic death in January 1944, is one of the principal 
agents of the apostolate associated with the name of Cardinal 
Suhard. His great pastoral letter, Déclin ou Essor de U Eglise (which 
one would like to see made available in this country) laid 
down the principles which must guide those who work for the 
reconciliation of the pagan multitudes to the Church. Above all 
else, priests must be trained for the ‘direct apostolate’, recognising 
the real circumstances of a world without God. Their immediate 
task is to begin making the Church available to the thousands for 
whom the ordinary ecclesiastical organisation means nothing at all. 
Hence the Mission de Paris, a group of priests who live among the 
workers and some of whom themselves work in factories and docks. 
A priest is not, indeed, ordained to be a navvy: though it some- 
times seems as though he can, and with approval, easily become a 
youth-club leader or an expert on finance. But in the initial stages 
of so immense an undertaking as the Mission de Paris, it is essential 
that the disinterestedness of the apostle may be known, and there 
is no surer way than through shared toil and poverty. Etudes, in its 
March issue, prints an estimate by André Rétif of the first five vears 
of the Mission de Paris: — 


A preliminary break with the bourgeois world has been deemed 
necessary for the effective functioning of a priest and for his 
mediation in the working-class milieu. Christ became man among 
men, poor among the poor, Paul became a Jew with the Jews, 
a barbarian with the barbarians. In China or Japan the 
missionary tries to assimilate himself as deeply as he can with 
the Chinese or the Japanese, so that he may offer to God as 
concretely as possible the civilisation, the culture and the soul 
of those foreign lands. The function of the worker priest will 
be to take up the worker strength and the weakness of the world 
of the workers so that he may transform them into the matter 
of his sacrifice, in union with the community to whom he declares 
the Faith. The sense of justice, the passion for liberty, the hope 
for a better world, the love of the brethren: all these the priest 
will mould with the grace of God, he will transform them through 
the love of Christ, he will mingle them with the bread and wine 
of the Mass, before he transmits God’s answer through the 
saving sacraments of the Church, How can he hope to do all this 
unless he is really at one with the world he serves? The monk is 
pre-eminently vowed to God, so is the parish priest. But the 
worker priest. no less, is in his fashion wholly given to the service 
of God, 
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The analogy of the foreign missionary and his methods, which 
occurs so frequently in the writings of the Abbés Godin and Michon- 
neau, provides perhaps the soundest approach to a problem that 
is as yet only beginning to be faced. ‘What of the results?’, visitors 
always ask of the priests of the Mission de Paris. ‘Ask again in 
two hundred years’ time’, is the answer. 


* * * 


THE CatHotic Word (March) provides an American view of 
another French undertaking, which might be described as the 
laboratory of the new apostolate. That is Economie et Humanisme, 
the group of economists and sociologists under Dominican direction, 
which publishes the quarterly of that name and organises a great 
variety of research into the social problems which the Mission de 
Paris and similar bodies meet at first hand. At its headquarters at 
l’Arbresle, near Lyons, ‘E. et H.’ is organising an international 
session from May 8 to June 4 this year. To Catholic sociologists 
of other lands its methods should be a healthy revelation. Teams 
of experts, whether trade-union leaders, economists, labourers, law- 
yers or doctors, gather material about a particular area, under the 
direction of the central organisation, and in this way valuable 
documentation has been acquired concerning the hwman setting of 
economic problems. This material is essential for an apostolate that 
is to be more than a superficial tinkering with the world it hopes 
to redeem. But more important than the work done is the living 
fact of the teams themselves. Their work is the expression of their 
own life as a small community, praying together, seeking to further 
the kingdom of God through serving a world that has lost the sense 
of God. 


* * * * 


La Vie INTELLECTUELLE (March) considers the question of ‘pro- 
gressive Catholics’ in a long article under the redoubtable double 
signatures of Pére Maydieu and Pére Serrand. The political collabor- 
ation of Catholics and Communists is for continental Europe an 
issue less remote than it appears to us. (Yet a critical consideration 
of the names of British Communists will often reveal a Catholic 
origin, or at least an Irish one, and it is to be supposed that the 
two are most usually identical.) The immediate occasion of the 
article was a contribution to Etudes by Pére Fessard (to which a 
reply by Emmanuel Mounier also appears in the latest Etudes), 
which submitted the claims of the ‘progressive Catholics’ to severe 
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criticism, especially as regards their separation of the Church’s 
general enunciation of political and economical principles from her 
claim to indicate their concrete application. Péres Maydieu and 
Serrand submit Pére Fessard’s article, with its ‘monolithic’ inter- 
pretation of the Church’s social action, to a detailed examination, 
and while they obviously hold no brief for the standpoint of the 
‘progressives’ (against whose activities Cardinal Suhard issued a 
carefully-worded warning last February), they do insist on the 
need for a realistic approach to the question of Christian partici- 
pation in politics—an approach that is rooted in ‘the truth of 
Christ in all its radical intransigence’. This essay of forty pages is 
a notable contribution to Christian politics, and it is to be hoped 
that the local interest of its immediate origin will not limit the 
effect of its general thesis. From Belgium comes a further contribu- 
tion to the debate (‘Progressivism: Communism’s new ‘Trojan 
Horse’) in an article in La Revue Nouvelle (March 15). 


* * * * 


THe InrerNatTIONAL Firm Review, in its first number (English 
edition: 20 Ovington Square, S.W.3; 5s. Od.) goes far to realise 
its aim ‘to be of service, not only to Catholics who are engaged 
in work for the cinema but te the industry as a whole’. 
Ixcellently produced, with numerous illustrations from stills, the 
review includes articles on the Vatican and Films, UNESCO's 
Film Programme, Thomist Philosophy and the Cinema, and a 
series of useful summaries of film work in various countries during 
the past year. Especially interesting is an account by Pére 
Doncoeur, 8.J., of the Hollywood film, Joan of Arc, for which he 
was the historical adviser. The great development that has taken 
place since the war in an intelligent Catholic interest in the cinema 
is admirably reflected in The International Film Review, and one 
may hope for it a large circulation. 

ALDATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ARABS 
Sir,—Millions of Jews despatched from their homes to the shame 
of the incinerators: millions of Germans sent miserably trekking 
from their birthplace: and now the Arabs, What are we going to do 
to save the shreds of our honour as human beings? 

People try to excuse themselves by arguing about responsibility : 
by attacking Zionist nationalism, Arab irresponsibility, British 
intransigence, Aterican opportunism. But the real responsibility 
lies with the wickedness we all share, and the history in which, 
as human beings, we are all involved. Cannot we leave it at that, 
and turn to succour? I would only, as a Jew, add this: I pray 
that the Israelis will show clearly, by such practical measures as 
are open to them, that they regard the shouldering of responsi- 
bility as more honourable than polemics about their precise share 
of it. 

When we are in pain—and how many are there who have never 
suffered?—drugs relieve us. In one area, says U.N.O., 123 Arabs 
are dying nightly; but many go untended, for there is neither trans- 
port to bring doctors nor drugs for them to give. Government money 
paid up amounts to a pound or so per head of refugees, who must 
be fed, clothed, housed, cured. Drugs and transport have to go by 
the board because food is the priority, By giving money we, who are 
at ease, can provide what is lacking: is it decent to refuse? 

The Jewish Society for Human Service has made some trifling 
contribution. It has collected clothing: contributed to the care of 
Arab children in Jerusalem and to the maintenance of Arab 
students, relatives of refugees, in London: helped to provide trans- 
port for a relief team in an Arab country: and sent its own small 
unit to relieve Arabs in Israel. It wants a few hundred pounds more 
to maintain this unit, and very many thousands to assist relief 
work in Arab territory. Contributions should be sent to the Jewish 
Society for Human Service, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2; or, by 
those who prefer, to any other bodies working to the same end, for 
instance the British Red Cross Society, 14, Grosvenor Crescent, 
$.W.1, or to the Catholic Committee for Relief Abroad. 

Cost of living and taxation are admittedly high. But can nothing 
be spared to save others from immediate agony, even at some cost 
to our present comfort or future security? It seems incredible that 
Christians should refuse: did not Christ say “Take no heed for the 
morrow’? If I were writing to a Jewish paper I should add that it 
seems still more incredible that Jews should refuse, For they bear 
in their souls, if not in their bodies, the stigmata of innumerable 
expulsions: and like a deep pedal note runs the phrase through 
their scriptures ‘For ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt’.—Yours, ete. 

14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
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CORRES PON DENCE 
“THE CROSS AND THE PLOUGH’ 

Lo the Editor of Buackrriars. 

Sir,—The announcement in the current issue (Ladyday 1949) of the 
Cross and the Plough of its ‘suspension’ of publication sounds 
ominously like the death rattle of ‘the Catholic Land Movement 
of England and Wales’. The Editor states that resumption will 
depend on one or more of three things—(a) suitable improvement in 
the Editor's health, which medical advisers consider unlikely; 
(b) his discovery of a suitable successor; (c) such a change of heart 
in Government and Public as would make the work of continuation 
worth while. He goes on to say, ‘But the general attitude in 
Church and State is such that no early action, or desire for action, 
is to be looked for before the impending crash, A curious and 
culpable blindness seems to affect all concerned. In these circum- 
stances the effort of continued publication is not worth while.’ 

This sad farewell calls for some comment. First, a word of thanks 
to Mr Robbins for the fine work he has done in editing The Cross 
and the Plough, and secondly a word of sympathy to him in his 
present indisposition. But now, as to his words ‘No early action, 
or desire for action, is to be looked for before the impending crash’ 
—is this the truth? Does it concern us to foster a return to the 
land before a possibly ‘impending crash’? And if so, why is there 
such a lack of interest in doing something? Can anything yet be 
done? 

To the first question, 1 suggest that it is everybody's concern to 
do all he can to bring people to a right outlook, followed where 
possible by action, in the matter of food production. Is it possible 
that people realise that, for instance, we now depend on Russia 
(since this country has signed a Trade Agreement with Poland 
to the extent of some £130,000,000) for the supplying of a large 
quantity of our food? I am not suggesting that we do not need at 
present to import such food (which, says The Tablet, could be 
provided by our own Empire) but stating it as a surely very dan- 
gerous condition of our existence. 

As regards our lack of interest—as Catholics—in land settlement, 
perhaps Mr Robbins underestimates the attempts that have been 
made, and the very great difficulties, material and spiritual, even 
of country-bred Catholics, that confront those who try to make 
a living off the land, whether by family holdings or in communities. 
And I believe there are still many who, given the necessary finan- 
cial backing and spiritual help, would be only too willing to try. 

Finally, can anything yet be done? The Catholic Land Federation 
died many years ago. Other groups and communities have since 
tried and failed, Perhaps it was not God’s will that such attempts 
should succeed. At all events, I believe the time is now ripe, and 
the circumstances highly favourable for a new line of approach to 
be made. 
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Hardly a week passes without an announcement in the Catholic 
press of the acquisition by some Catholic body of a large country 
house with property attached. Here, I suggest, is that necessary 
material and spiritual security to be found by the would-be land 
settler, if the Catholic body will show itself co-operative. The latter 
will naturally want to make the best use of the property, and at 
the same time provide for the material requirements of the com- 
munity living in the big house. But the cost of labour is high, 
and, as regards communities of Religious, lay brothers are difficult 
to find. If the work of garden and farm could be given over to 
Catholic laymen the latter would be able to perform a truly sancti- 
tied labour, while the community could become more and more self- 
supporting and healthily fed (and even clothed!). Needless to 
expound the argument farther, and to let one’s imagination reach 
out towards the creation of that microcosm of society—the ideal 
Benedictine community. But that is my point. If the Deluge is to 
come, let us build the Ark—many Arks: if it is not, well, what 
better work than the Restoration of all things in Christ?— 
Yours, etc., 

Broruer Hucu M. Topp, O.8.M. 


To the Editor of Buackrriars. 

Sir,—As a Victorian child, disciplined—as apparently Miss Mary 
Grain would desire—with a dog-whip, may I suggest that terrorism 
is the first and most obvious method of producing shifty and self- 
indulgent children. The shiftiness is protective, the self-indulgence 
compensatory—if no one else is going to protect and cherish you, 
you must protect and cherish yourself. 

We are not responsible for original sin—except in so far as we 
produce children; but we are responsible for environment. Personally 
I regret that all the care and cockering is devoted to the lapsed 
and lost: who would seldom have fallen on the wayside, given 
decent homes and an inspiring apprenticeship to life. 

But where are the decent homes and where is the inspiring 
apprenticeship?—Yours, etc., 

HELEN Parry EDEN 


REVIEWS 


DANTE THE PuitosopHER. By Etienne Gilson. 'l'ranslated by David 
Moore. (Sheed and Ward; 15s.) 


Sooner or later M. Gilson was sure to write a book on Dante; 
the ‘subject suits him so well. Few professional dantisti have a 
tenth of his knowledge of medieval philosophy, but what counts 
more in this book is that he is himself both a philosopher and a 
man of letters. He can write about philosophers and poets without 
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forgetting which is which, and about Dante with the aid of both 
disciplines. And these aid one another. Mere men of letters are 
seldom so precise, and mere philosophers are perhaps hardly ever 
so sensible. 

There is a Candide (or a Socrates) in M. Gilson. He pretends 
that he knows so little, just in order to bring the subject within 
range: upon which he then turns the light of candour like the child’s 
in Hans Anderson’s tale about the Kmperor’s new clothes—except 
that M. Gilson’s ingenuousness is quite deliberate. You think he is 
over-simplifying, until you suddenly and delightedly realise that 
his thought is moving along a line drawn with exquisite precision 
hetween opposed exaggerations. True, one is not always quite sure, 
when he criticises theories opposed to his own, that his rejections 
are not a trifle curt. Brevity’s soul is wit; a dangerous thing in a 
historian. But wit is akin also to clarity. The effect of this book is 
not to provide new data, but to dispel confusion. And M. Gilson’s 
own positive thesis is by no means hastily asserted. It takes him 
the whole book to fix the outlines of a sketch that is still only 
faintly emerging after 100 pages. 

Giovanni Papini once declared that ‘things Italian’ were incom- 
prehensible to Frenchmen, but the Italian dantisti will have now 
less reason to agree. They will appreciate, incidentally, Mr Gilson’s 
deference to masters like Barbi and Bruno Nardi. The latter indeed 
has already paid him the high compliment of his studied disagree- 
ment on certain points, whilst accepting what will come, perhaps, 
to be regarded as the chief negative result of this book: the demon- 
stration of Dante’s non-thomism in the matter of (a) the double 
Final End of man (duplex finis—duo ultima), and (b) the non- 
subordination of Philosophy to Theology. These two points, especi- 
ally the former, appear most clearly in the Monarchia, on which 
treatise M. Gilson writes with particular vigour and brilliance. 


It would have been easy, in face of the opposite exaggerations of 
Mandonnet and Busnelli, to have over-stressed Dante’s differences 
from St Thomas; but, though this discussion is not yet finished, it 
will be hard, I think, to show that Gilson in his turn has 
exaggerated. Subtly blending irony and respect in a way that is 
probably untranslatable (therefore see the French original) he 
pulverises Dante le Théologien. Not that anyone in Italy took 
Mandonnet’s book very seriously anyhow, but Gilson’s introduc- 
tory polemic was worth writing if only as a lesson for beginners, 
simple, limpid and sane, in the handling of texts. There follows a 
section on the Convivio, where the views advanced are more ques- 
tionable, but without over-emphasis; and a line, of preoccupation 
rather than of doctrine, is laid bare in Dante, connected with, 
and considerably helping to explain, both the bare doctrine of the 
Monarchia and the dramatic symbols of the Paradiso. 

The effect of Gilson’s analysis is that in and through Dante’s 
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explicit teaching it lays bare a preoccupation with certain practical 
problems encountered in actual living, and the poet’s immense 
effort to clarify his personal attitude towards the three ‘authorities’ 
which under God and for God’s sake claimed and won his passionate 
loyalty: Aristotle (that is, Philosophy, and principally Ethics); 
the Emperor (that is, Politics); and the Pope (that is, Catholic 
Christianity). Three mutually corrective, but also mutually exclu- 
sive authorities whose inter-relation, in Dante’s mind, involves 
precisely no subordination of any one of them, in its own sphere, 
to either of the others. Only God may command in the domain 
proper to each; and only in God are they all reconciled. This is 
less a philosopher's or theologian’s ‘system’ than the ‘map of life’ 
of an intellectual warrior intent upon knowing exactly where he 
stands. He borrows, of course, and with immense gratitude, from 
‘good brother Thomas’, but his position is simply his own. It might 
indeed be more exact to speak of Dante’s ‘position’ than of his 
‘philosophy’; and certainly ‘position’ is the better word for what 
M. Gilson has tried to define. Hence it is misleading to alter his 
original title, Dante et la Philosophie, to ‘Dante the Philosopher’. 
In fact M. Gilson hardly touches two main conceptions in the 
poet’s ‘philosophy’: the contrast between creation and secondary 
causality, and the human mind’s innate tendency to transcend the 
limits of the sensible world. The latter point is particularly delicate 
and is perhaps a little blurred by M. Gilson’s emphasis on an 
aspect that stands in contrast to it; an emphasis required, how- 
ever, by this admirable book's entire thesis. 

The translation is sometimes inexact or at least insensitive. And 
nine times (on pp. 68, 92, 108, 146, 164, 166, 167, 188 and 242) it 
seems to me definitely wrong. KENELM Foster, 0.1)’. 


THE Mopern Approach TO DescarTES’ PropLeM. The Herbert 
Spencer Lecture in the University of Oxford, 1948. By Sir 
Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. (Nelson, 1948; 1s. 6d.) 


This lecture sketches, with Sir Edmund Whittaker’s usual clarity 
and felicity of expression an outline of the relation of the mathe- 
iatical and physical sciences to philosophy as seen by a mathe- 
matician, The hopes and ideals of Descartes, Leibnitz and White- 
head for the eventual mathematicisation of philosophy are related, 
the author maintaining the optimism of those thinkers while giving 
some indication of their lack of success. ‘The situation today is 
not dissimilar to that which confronted Descartes; on the one hand 
there is philosophy, lacking unanimity, and dissociated from the 
growth of positive knowledge; and on the other hand there is a 
vigorous group of physical and mathematical sciences, bringing 
forth new triumphs continually.’ This fact taken in connection with 
the immense advances made in ‘mathematical’ logic during the 
last hundred years might well provoke an inquiry into the grounds 
of these ideals. The most significant statement on this score in 
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the lecture is: ‘the postulates on which Principia Mathematica is 
founded may perhaps invite further investigation from the meta- 
physical standpoint’. From that point of view it is not unlikely 
that Russell and Whitehead’s work will eventually be seen to be 
an ontology rather than a logic, and so an unlooked-for verification 
of the traditional scholastic thesis that the foundations of the 
sciences can only be securely laid by metaphysics. Experience and 
reason alike show that ‘as Descartes himself realised in later life, 
to attain his universal scientific philosophy without borrowing any 
data from empirical sources was inherently impossible’; it follows 
that either mathematics is irreducible to logic or that it cannot 
take the dominant place in philosophy which is here claimed for it. 
The half-dozen pages in which it is attempted ‘to build up a 
rational framework into which we can fit our experience of the 
inanimate external world; and as its foundation a doctrine of space’ 
contain some interesting suggestions but presuppose a vast amount 
of metaphysics which could not possibly be described as 
mathematical. Ivo THomas, 


KXISTENTIALISM, By Paul Foulquié, (Dennis Dobson; 7s. 6d.) 

‘Existentialism has brought into clear relief those ideas which 
are not, after all, although rather forgotten, anything but facts of 
common-sense. ’ 

‘But the assimilation of what is true in existentialism can only 
he done by a long process of reflection, of a kind that can only be 
disturbed by public debates and tub-thumping. Therefore it is 
desirable, for authentic existentialism, that the sudden fashion into 
which it has risen should pass.’ 

Perhaps the above quotation is the most valuable contribution 
to studies on existentialism that has been made for some time; 
equally praiseworthy is M. Foulquié’s calling attention to the 
thought of Lavelle, the successor of Bergson and Leroy at the 
College de France. Otherwise the book contains nothing that is 
new, not even the statement that ‘as a matter of fact St Thomas 
has not completely eliminated all traces of Augustinism’ (sic!). 

Donaip NICHOL. 


MepiEvaL Man anp ais Notrons. By Frederick Harrison. (John 

Murray; 7s. 6d.) 

This little book provides a fascinating ‘lucky-dip’ for the general 
reader intelligently interested in t’:> past; but its author is perhaps 
over-bold in claiming, as he does, that it will furnish him with ‘a 
clear-cut picture’ of medieval man, his way of life, ideas and 
beliefs. As a scholar of Canon Harrison’s own cloth has written: 
‘The spirit of the Middle Ages is impatient of capture, insusceptible 
of analysis, though many have essayed the task’. This collection 
of illustrations, drawn at random from a wide range of sources 
spread over a period of some seven centuries, can hardly be 
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expected to evoke a spirit so elusive, although it affords a succession 
of vignettes of medieval life often as vivid and detailed as the 
miniatures of a contemporary illuminated manuscript. 

In his prologue Canon Harrison disarms criticism by declaring 
that the book is not intended for the specialist; but he occasionally 
permits himself generalisations that challenge comment. The 
researcher familiar with the bewildering richness and variety of 
medieval institutional life will, for instance, read with some 
astonishment that the men of the Middle Ages were intellectually, 
socially, ecclesiastically, politically and economically ‘bound in 
fetters’; and that they made ‘little or no progress’ during seven or 
eight centuries. Perhaps it may be suggested that Canon Harrison 
falls too readily into the current assumption that mental progress 
is to be measured solely in terms of scientific advance—or perhaps 
such branches of knowledge as theology and metaphysics are 
excluded by him from consideration as heing neither ‘familiar’ nor 
‘easily understood"! 

In the epilogue he pays tribute to the fundamentally Christian 
character of medieval society. “At heart’, he tells us, ‘medieval 
man tells us that he possessed the pearl of great price’: his mind 
was ‘saturated with the Christian faith as the medieval Church 
taught it’. Here surely is the real clue to that identity of outlook 
between the men of the eighth and the man of the fifteenth century, 
which to Canon Harrison seems indicative of the stagnation of the 
Middle Ages. The habits of thought of the early Tudor Englishman 
were, he complains, the same as those of the Anglo-Saxon of the 
age of Alfred the Great. ‘Their interpretation of the universe was 
the same; their superstitions were the same; their devotion to an 
ecclesiastical system were the same’. In other words, whatever else 
might differentiate them, they were bound together by the same 
Faith, and by incorporation in the same universal Church of Christ. 
And is not this the reason why it should be much easier for the 
modern Catholic to ‘find his way into the heart of his medieval 
predecessor’ than for the average ‘man of the twentieth century’ 
for whom Canon Harrison writes? To borrow once more from the 
source quoted above: ‘If the four chief attributes of man at his 
highest be Love, Reason, Faith and the sense of Wonder, [the men 
of the Middle Ages] at least had them all: which does not mean 
that they always used them well’.1 H. M. Cuew. 


Roor Bosses Mepieva. Cuurcues, By C. J. P. Cave, M.A. 

F.S.A. (Cambridge University Press; 35s.) 

It is difficult to select the more accurate superlatives which come 
tumbling with such profusion into the reader’s mind when handling 
this book. In the history of English scuipture and English medievai 
life the author has made a brilliant discovery and the result is a 


1‘Rev. Prof. Canon Claude Jenkins: Some Aspects of Medieval Latin Literature, 
“in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, pp. 157, 158, 
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book of delight to all who like to look at reproductions of good 
wedieval craftsmanship. In addition, those who are interested in 
emblems and symbols will find here a source of intriguing specu- 
lation and further investigation. 


For some years past the French have been reviewing their great 
heritage of religious art in cathedrals and churches with books of 
photogravures and descriptions of their treasures. In England our 
ireasury was so despoiled by the marauders of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that we did not seem to have anything to 
offer worthy of comparison with the French productions. But Mr 
Cave has discovered literally thousands of English medieval works, 
some by consummate artists, others by inexperienced masons, 
which have escaped the iconoclasts because they have been practi- 
cally unnoticed since they were first chiselled, And he has pre- 
sented them for our admiration and instruction in the only practical 
manner. Even those skilled in the practice of roof-gazing by frequent 
visits to the Sistine chapel would fail to appreciate the vast majority 
of these English bosses because they are set either so far overhead 
or in such gloom as to be unobservable. Mr Cave has reached them 
by means of telephotography and an electric beam. Through this 
medium he has come to close quarters with some 8,000 roof bosses, 
of which he reproduces in excellent half-tone blocks nearly 360 
specimens. On these he provides a commentary in which he shows 
the specifically English character of this work; he adds a descrip- 
tive list (which does not claim completeness) of over 200 churches 
in Great Britain containing bosses; and finally he describes his 
methods and instruments for the benefit of future discoverers. 

He leaves many problems of interpretation to subsequent 
students, in particular the meaning of the foliated head with the 
stem growing out of the mouth, a very common symbol and one 
which he suggests may be a pre-Christian fertility symbol. There is, 
too, a strange figure of God the Holy Ghost with three creatures 
appearing out of his beard; and the ancient symbols of three hares 
with three ears between them, of three fish eating each others’ 
tails, appear quite frequently as well as innumerable ‘grotesques’ 
which may reveal much to the student of legend and folk lore. 
Most pleasing and delightful are the scenes from the life of our 
Lord and his Mother. A few of these, such as those at Norwich, 
are already known, but most are fascinating discoveries. The Lincoln 
imp now has an army of rivals for popularity and admiration. 

Conrap Peper, O.P. 


THE Times or MELVILLE AND Wuitman. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent 
and Sons; 15s.) 

During recent decades we have become accustomed in American 
writing to a vigour and precision much greater than we find in our 
own. We sometimes forget that the excellencies of the modern 
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American detective story, for example, so strongly contrasted 
against our own foggy, drifting tales, the robust sweep of the great 
novels, the cut-steel phrases of the American publicists, are the 
result of an evolutionary process. Just as we find lucidity and 
balance, a mature technique, in Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Shaw 
and Wells after the rambling and booming of the eminent Vic- 
torians, so the American writers of today have developed from a 
great body of nineteenth century literature comparable in bulk and 
quality to our own contemporary output. 


A fascinating study of the whole of this nineteenth century 
American richness is in a fair way to completion. Mr Van Wyck 
Brooks has now written four volumes, The World of Washington 
Irving, The Flowering of New England, the book under review 
and New England: Indian Summer. The author’s method in these 
studies of a vast literary field is remarkable. Many pages are 
closely packed with names of authors and books, too closely packed, 
for the delightful style so streamlines the mass of information that 
the mind glides over the smooth surface, unperceiving. Very often, 
however, the author breaks into what can only be called a literary 
cadenza. Rarely quoting from a writer’s words, and then only in 
footnotes, he gives one in a series of pages a distillation of the 
writer’s style, world and subject. A good digestion has indeed 
waited upon Mr Van Wyck Brooks's appetite for books. The well- 
being that is occasioned is dazzling. In whole chapters the reader 
can sink into a world of Dr Holmes’s breakfast-table, Audubon’s 
wilderness, or Emerson’s Concord. These exercises are literary 
tours de force unparalleled in the reviewer's reading. 


In The Times of Melville and Whitman Mr Van Wyck Brooks 
has overleaped the boundaries of New England to which he had 
restricted himself in the other three volumes. Here he is treating 
of the mid-century period when immigrants were pouring into the 
United States and its vast areas were being opened up to settle- 
ment. New England, as a result, no longer had a monopoly of 
literary production; the South, the Middle West and the San 
Francisco area were producing writers who would break clean away 
from the English literary tradition of the East. One finds in this 
volume curious echoes of Europe, Lola Montez in the Far West, 
a brother of Keats in Louisville, as earlier one found remnants of 
the Bonapartes; but meanwhile Bret Harte is writing his stories 
and the heroes or villains of fact are flourishing, Buffalo Bill, 
Deadwood Dick and Wild Bill Hickok. In between the Iuropean 
influences and the Wild West stands the cracknel-quality figure 
of Mark Twain, the great debunker of the romantic old-world 
tradition, and positively a central figure of the American way of 
life. His fellow countrymen loved him, and it is not unimportant 
that President Truman too is a ‘man from Missouri’. 

Foster, O.P. 
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PREJUDICE AND JUDGMENT. By P. J. Grigg. (Cape; 15s.) 

Among Sir James Grigg’s many distinctions is that of having been 
told by Mr Churchill to go and boil his head; but possibly that is 
not unique, It is not an altogether unimportant event in this auto- 
biography, however, for it brings out the essential quality of Sir 
James's service to the state, that of being a faithful watch-dog 
over our politicians. He was, at the time of the incident, private 
secretary to Mr Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
was bringing that very great man, the ‘Leonardo and Michelangelo’ 
of our times, as he calls him, down to the ground in the matter 
of international finance. For Sir James Grigg is a Brahmin of the 
Brahmins, one of those great Civil Servants whose name rarely 
appears in the news but whose intelligence and power are enormous. 
During long years at the Treasury he came in contact with many of 
the famous politicians of the inter-war period, and though Mr 
Churchill naturally outshines the rest, the portraits of Chancellors 
like Mr Snowden are very well done. There is a long and interesting 
interlude concerning the time when Sir James was Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council in India, and we then find him 
as Permanent Under-Secretary for War in the early days of 1939. 
While holding that office Sir James achieved what, I think, is a 
unique distinction, that of being promoted directly from Civil 
Servant to Minister, from the Undersecretaryship to being Secretary 
of State for War, in 1942. He remained in this position until 1945. 
The fact of the promotion is interesting enough, and Sir James’s 
reflections on the differing roles of Civil Servant and Minister are 
exceedingly valuable; but still more important is that his tenure 
of the latter position sees the transformation of the War Ministry 
which produced the mighty invasion army of 1944, with the finest 
equipment, the most efficient and complex organisation, that a 
British army has ever had. In all this Sir James played an essential 
part, though not one in the limelight, and it is typical of the 
traditions in which he was nourished that even in this autobiography 
he underlines his own share in this in no way. At the end of the 
book he reprints six studies of the great soldiers who served under 
him and his selection is significant. Alexander and Montgomery are, 


of course, obvious choices, but he puts Lord Alanbrooke, the 


C.I.G.S. of this period, before them, and concludes with three 
names which were never in the limelight, Sir Bernard Paget, Sir 
George Giffard and Sir John Dill, the latter the only Englishman 
and perhaps the only foreigner to be accorded a National funeral 
by the U.S.A. in the Arlington Cemetery. These three names he 
commits to history, with confidence, for their due reward. 

This is not an easy book to read in many places, but it is a very 
valuable and important one. Among its lessons for today is this: 
Sir James is the son of a carpenter who brought up his family on 
40s. a week. He passed top into the Civil Service in 1913. 

Foster, O.P. 
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Tue Bismarck Episope. By Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. (Faber 
and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

In the light of later information many details are added to the 
published despatches on this most exciting chase in naval history. 
The changing situation is well described, the suspense well held, 
the parts well balanced, and this tribute to a successful piece of 
team work is salted with judicious criticism of dispositions, tactics 
and material. Where so much was done by so many with skill and 
devotion it is invidious to lay the credit, but three ships stand out, 
Suffolk, Ark Royal and Rodney. There are one or two inaccuracies; 
Hermione was not a six-inch gun cruiser, Force H was as much at 
home in the Atlantic as in the Mediterranean. And we should have 
liked to have been told more about what was going on in the minds 
of Bismarck’s people during her sortie before she was finally sunk, 
with two Dominicans in her neighbourhood to give absolution. 

T. G. 


Tae New Lota. By Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee. (Allen and Unwin; 
8s. 6d.) 

The author of this short work was for seven years High Com- 
missioner for India in London and has been a member of the 
Governing body of the 1.L.0. He has written a non-controversial, 
informative survey of the whole Indian scene which can be recom- 
mended to anyone wishing to take up the study of the sub-continent. 
As is only natural he devotes a good proportion of his space to the 
description of labour and economic conditions generally. It would 
be a useful text-book if it were a little less highly priced. 

P.U.F. 


Tue Private Diartes or Patt Baupourn, Foreword by Malcolm 
Muggeridge, translated by Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 16s.) 

This day to day diary of M. Baudouin between March 1940 and 
January 1941 is reminiscent of Mr Bruce Marshall's Yellow Tapers 
For Paris. It reveals from the inside much of that governmental 
inefficiency and corruption which Mr Marshall was only able to 
indicate, and covers that terrible period which elapsed between the 
German break-through at Sedan and the establishment of Marshal 
Pétain’s government at Vichy. M. Baudouin was called very late 
in the day from the business world to do for the French Cabinet 
under M. Paul Reynaud what Lord Hankey had for so long done 
for the British Cabinet, to co-ordinate and direct its debates and 
resolutions. No one could read this piece of contemporary history 
without feeling the greatest sympathy for a man striving against 
impossible odds, and the book will take its place with the diaries 
of Ciano and Dr Schuschnigg as one of those indispensable for the 
study of those agonising days. here should, however, be an index. 


P.U.F. 
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By Christina Hole. (Batsford; 10s. 6d.) 
This short but excellent book presents a scholarly review of 
several of the great figures of English folk-lore, seen in relation 
to the parallel figures and legends of other lands. It also includes 
studies of purely historical figures, such as St Thomas of Canter- 
bury and King Henry VI, who have not survived the Reformation 
in the minds of their countrymen. The authoress remarks the 
curious fact that the two strongest figures of legend, King Arthur 
and Robin Hood, are historically the most obscure, so obscure, in 
fact, that it can be argued that they have no factual origins at all, 
though this is unlikely. On the other hand great personalities such 
as King Alfred have made but little impression on the imagination 
of the people as a whole. Another fact that she brings out is how 
many of the old customs and legends still flourished little more 
than a century ago and what wealth of cultural influences have 
withered in this land since the Industrial Revolution. P.U.F. 


CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTHERN FENLAND. By R. F. MeNeile. (Bowes and 

Bowes; 12s. 6d.) 

The appearance of this little book is weleome as an indication of 
that reawakening of interest in our Christian past to which the 
Bishop of Ely refers in his foreword. Mr McNeile applies to the 
history of Christianity in England the method of regional study 
which is, at the moment, so widely popular, and the possibilities 
which, in this particular field, have already been demonstrated in 
monographs such as Father Robb’s on medieval Farnham. The 
method is not without its pitfalls, and Mr MeNeile is not wholly 
successful in avoiding them, If, as the foreword claims, he con- 
trives to fit the story of Christianity in Southern Fenland into the 
framework of the Ecclesia Anglicana, he conveys no clear impres- 
sion of that greater Western unity of which, during the Middle 
Ages, the Church in England was an integral part. It is strange, 
in a book of which more than half the contents are concerned with 
pre-Reformation times, to find no mention in the index of Rome, or 
even of those individual popes who are casually referred to in the 
text. Perhaps, however, this defect may be ascribed to Mr MeNeile’s 
preference for the narrative as opposed to the expository style, and 
to his assumption of a certain familiarity on the part of his readers 
with the general outlines of Church history. He carries his story 
only as far as the Restoration of 1660; by which time, in his view, 
the revolutionary and schismatic outbreaks which had begun with 
Wycliffe were drawing to a close, and a measure of stability, if 
not of unity, had been achieved. He writes throughout with detach- 
ment and impartiality; although the Catholic reader will feel that 
his description of the interior of a medieval church omits the heart 
of the matter, and will be unable to accept without reserve his 
interpretation of the religious history of the last century of his 
period. 
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For the medievalist the least satisfying sections of the book are 
perhaps those dealing with monasticism—a subject on which Mr 
MeNeile is not only disappointingly jejune but at times positively 
inaccurate. H. M. Cuew 


A Wittsnire Home: A Study of Little Durnford. By Dorothy 

Devenish. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 

This is a type of book which, when well done and authentic, is 
not only extremely pleasant to read but valuable as a record of an 
Nnglish way of life that has almost ceased to exist. That thing so 
oddly named ‘Progress’ has destroyed it. Factory farming and the 
monoculture which produces ‘dust-bowls’ are rapidly taking the 
place of the old integrated rural life where the squire and the 
ploughman realised their dependence on each other. There were 
abuses and tyrannies, but nothing to equal the inhuman tyranny 
of the machine. 

Miss Devenish’s study of life in Little Durnford in her childhood 
gives a rich and balanced picture, filled with loving detail, of what 
such a country life could be under good conditions. There is no 
squalor or poverty here, but a real feudal friendliness, very 
incredible to the Communist mind. It is simply family life on a 
large scale, in which a cow-man, cook, butler, and dairymaid had 
as certain a place as the squire and his lady. It produced people 
who were individuals, not cut to a pattern, though they were 
stamped by their occupation, and proud of it. In this book we hear 
of the Keeper who announced the birth of twin boys to his employer 
by saying ‘Two new under-keepers have arrived’, 

In the old days Wiltshire shared with Sussex the child-like 
custom which buried the shepherd with a lock of sheep’s wool on 
his breast, so that St Peter would know why his attendance at 
church had been irregular. This is a custom which must go back 
to days before the Reformation. EstHER MEYNELL 


Rich aNp Poor CuHristian Trapition. By Walter Shewring. 

(Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 

The slick exegesis which enlarges the needle’s eye to admit an 
undersized and not-too-tightly squeezed camel is without foundation 
in authentic Christian teaching. The Gospels, Tradition, Theology 
and Papal Documents, all emphasise the obstacle to salvation which 
riches present: to overcome it requires a grace so extraordinary 
and so rare as to be comparable to this apparently futile and still 
technically impossible operation. Mr Shewring presents the tradi- 
tional teaching in a graceful and distinguished translation, pre- 
ceded by a brief but full introduction, itself firmly based on yet 
wider reading and long reflection. 

It is true that the mere possession of riches, the resources of the 
earth which were meant to be at the disposal of man, is not sinful, 
But in the presence of riches it is so difficult to be detached, and 
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it is attachment to wealth that renders salvation impossible. Even 
great saints have found it necessary to strip themselves of material 
possessions in order to gain true spiritual detachment. The rich 
therefore can no more appeal to Abraham, who combined riches 
with virtue, than could the Jews when challenged by John the 
Baptist: ‘Had Abraham been in the place of the rich young man, 
he would cheerfully have resigned his wealth, not gone away 
sorrowing’. 

All these writers are agreed in principle, but they display a most 


exciting diversity of approach. Pope St Gregory shows from the 


parable of Lazarus that the New Law is in this respect more severe 
than the Old. A thousand years later Massillon takes up the same 
text and draws attention to the limited nature of the crimes of 
which the rich man is charged: there is no evidence that he gained 
his wealth unjustly, his clothes of purple and fine linen probably 
did not surpass conventional luxury, his sumptuous feasting need 
not have been to excess or contrary to the Law, but he was ‘one 
whose greatest vice was to have no virtue’. Here is Peter Damian 
using very strong language for a saint, perhaps even rather strong 
for the not over-refined congregations of the eleventh century, 
when upbraiding the covetous and bribe-takers. Vitoria is more 
subtle, more exact in his terminology and aware of the necessary 
distinctions, but he is quite definite and even brusque in his aside 
to the wealthy clergy: ‘They have no heirs to leave to, and if they 
fail to give generous alms they cannot escape guilt. I know well 
enough they will not believe this, but the truth is that all such 
are damned, and it is better that they should be.’ 

For the present day the Popes are clear enough, but neither 
preachers nor theologians seem to be stimulated in the complexities 
of modern life to such forthright declarations as their predecessors. 
Where do we stand under a government bent on providing its own 
brand of social security? what are we to do about functionless 
property? how can we overcome the vast and scandalous differences 
of fortune persisting, if not so much at home, still in the world as 
a whole? In the absence of further authoritative guidance, we may 
learn from these attractive translations how little we need fear 
to err when it is on the side of generosity. Epwarp Quinn 


THe MeanineG or Man. By Jean Mouroux. Translated by A. H. C. 

Downes. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

This is the first book to be published by Canon Mouroux. Perhaps 
that it why it is so splendid and rich. Other authors have made 
notable and repeated contributions to the study of theology in our 
time: their output has been prolific but their quality has remained 
distinguished. Constant practice, too, has sharpened and clarified 
their literary style. But there is another way of achieving fullness 
of content, outstanding quality and clarity of expression: the way 
of constant examination of the sources of revelation, the study of 
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its greatest interpreters, accompanied by a readiness to learn of 
all those who have struggled in the search for truth and followed 
by long reflection on the knowledge thus acquired. This apparently 
has been Canon Mouroux’s method for over twenty years and his 
book is a testimony to its abundant fruitfulness. 

The notes are not mere references, they indicate the vast range 
of reading on which this essay on man is based. The author has 
read thoroughly, but he has also reflected deeply and wrestled with 
the thought thus attained until, having thoroughly mastered it 
himself, he was able to present it in all its limpid clarity and force 
to the weaker and less wise. He has even conveyed something of 
the same spirit to his translator: for if the Gallic precision and 
theological acumen are obvious enough, the language and style 
might well be those of an original English writer. 

Epwarp Quinn 


CATHOLICISM AND By Edward Hutton. (Fredk, 

Muller; 8s. 6d.) 

This sketch is a reprint of a book which on its first appearance 
six years ago met with deserved appreciation. The author first 
recalls how for a thousand years or so English literature was based 
on Catholic culture and thought. He then shows the complete dis- 
appearance of this ‘universality’, and its replacement by an 
‘insularity’ which hardly knew of Catholicity except to hate and 
contemn it. A study of the literary mind and tone of English society 
during the last two and a half centuries follows, and is succeeded 
by some account of the partial Catholic revival and its prospects. 
The chapter on ‘Catholicism in the English Novel’ forms a com- 
plete essay in itself, and is full of original research. In some parts 
it is sad reading, and in others highly amusing. All sorts of weird 
authors have been disinterred, and their incredible folly exposed. 
The ‘Conversion of Gibbon’ which originally appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century is an extremely full and valuable section, and will 
appeal to many. The letters of the Swiss pastor at Lausanne to 
Gibbon’s angry parent are very naive and diverting. They were 
rescued from a long sleep in the British Museum, and are admirobly 
translated. F. Ronert Bracey, 


Rosert Louis Stevenson. By David Daiches. (Maclellan; 7s. 6d.) 
This book was first published (abroad) in 1944 and today Mr 
Daiches might perhaps reshape some of his obiter dicta about the 
‘clash between middle class standards and the ‘‘artistic tempera- 
ment’’ ’, and make clearer what he certainly holds, namely that 
the Victorian conflict is one episode in a perennial conflict. For 
his view is not confined to Victorian Britain. Mr Daiches sees 
Stevenson's relationship to Burns and the eighteenth century Deists 
and even to the Wandering Scholars. Within this framework he 
traces the development of Stevenson’s art through self-consciousness 
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to harmonious union of all elements in Weir of Hermiston, an embryo 
tragedy, fragmentary, but a perfect work of art. This is done by 
means of first class criticism, ‘psychological’ and ‘documentary’ well 
co-ordinated. It would perhaps be ungenerous to ask for a closer 
investigation of the parallel with Charles Lamb’s childhood worship, 
but there is one tantalising loose end. Stevenson's love of the open 
air seems oddly English—almost pipe and brogues—and that doesn’t 
seem to fit in. Perhaps a Scotsman could explain that as successfully 
as he put Stevenson right in the Scottish tradition of Henryson 
interiors and Dunbar’s Edinburgh. This is quite excellent and 
Englishmen must be grateful. Finally the brief chapter on the poems 
and essays throws considerable light on the earlier part of the book 
and repays careful reading. G, A. Meata, O.P. 


MerepitH. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Constable; 15s.) 

No doubt there are many whe will be induced to read this bio- 
graphy because of recollections of previous diversions from the pen 
of Siegfried Sassoon. For who could forget the thrill of reading the 
‘Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man’ and its sequels? The Sassoon- 
enthusiast who may have read little of Meredith’s works, or who is 
perhaps aware of him only as a novelist whom one really must read 
some day, need have no qualms. What Mr Sassoon did for fox- 
hunting, he does equally effectively for Meredith. Mr Sassoon writes 
of the creator of Evan Harrington and Diana ef the Crossways with 
the discriminating enthusiasm of one who has been a ‘Meredithian’ 
since his youth. He writes, too, of his subject with a sensitive under- 
standing of the nostalgic quality in Meredith who ‘can make us 
remember what it felt like to be young, can recover for us the rapture 
and dizzying uncertainty of first love, can make us breathe the air 
of early morning, and bring back the forgotten strangeness of moun- 
tains looked at long ago’. 

The course of Meredith’s life and literary development is traced 
with sympathetic care. And, as one would expect from a ‘Mere- 
dithian’ with such a reputation as a clever craftsman in the art of 
writing, Mr Sassoon gives critical studies and appreciations of Mere- 
dith’s novels and more important poetry. ‘The star of Meredith’, 
Mr Sassoon asserts confidently, ‘burns and is alive with constant 
fire’. In this study of the great Victorian novelist, Mr Sassoon has 
achieved his purpose in revealing that ‘star’s’ brilliance to a public 
from which it has long been obscured. - Kieran Mutvey, O.P. 


Human Ecotoey. By Thomas Robertson. (Maclellan; 21s.) 

The aim of this book, in the author’s words, is ‘to make a 
scientific approach to social phenomena and is a plea for a better and 
more extensive application of the scientific method’. The particular 
scientific method to which he refers is adapted from that branch 
of biology known as ecology, mutual adjustment between organism . 
and environment. 
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The author is a convinced social crediter, but his thesis is pre- 
sented with a great deal more pretentiousness, pomp and circum- 
stance and false assumption than the writings of Douglas, Soddy 
and the rest. For example, after describing conditions in Nazi 
Germany, Dr Robertson continues that ‘with the exception of an 
avowed and open secret police there is nothing in this dismal 
category which does not apply to Britain’. The reason given for 
this obviously absurd assumption is that ‘since all nations are sub- 
ject to the same play of financial forces, all must show the identical 
pattern of behaviour’. One feels that the author has departed from 
the scientific method early in his work. If he believes that he will 
believe anything. 

The section on money is the usual rehash of material on usury, 
debt and taxation, and from there the author moves on to a section 
curiously entitled ‘The Mental Mechanism and our servitude 
thereto’. Early in this section we are told that of all the great faiths 
that of Christianity has been the most perverted, for which reason 
the source and centre of the world disorders is to be found in 
nominally Christian countries’. 

There are many interesting and provocative sections in this book, 
but they are smothered and vitiated by a restricted mode of think- 
ing, represented by the quotations we have already given. The 
publisher's claim that this is a major social document of vital 
importance to all concerned with the building of a new society is 
surely not borne out by reference to the minimal section on religion 
where it is dismissed in the following terms: ‘the ‘‘objective’’ of the 
mechanism of religion is to foster ‘‘unreality’’ and to inculcate 
submission to external authority’. JouNn Firzsimons 


Go East, Op Man. By Vernon Bartlett. (Latimer House; 9s. 6d.) 

Discoursing at large on the East is a dangerous habit unless your 
audience consists of cronies who can interrupt you with their own 
tit-bits of experience. You are apt to meet that glassy look that 
denotes boredom. The trouble is that for the stay-at-home there 
are altogether too much strangeness and diversity in eastern life. 
They give him indigestion. 

Mr Vernon Bartlett is too experienced a raconteur to fall into 
this trap (though even he comes near it sometimes when the reader 
is led from rich lunch to richer dinner through a welter of unimagin- 
able scenery and architecture). He has a light touch and knows 
how to vary his narrative with good stories and ridiculous situations, 
to say nothing of his sorties into politics and social problems. 

The book is written in diary form, which has advantages. It 
makes possible sudden stops and new beginnings, and more ground 
is covered to the page. It is moreover the diary of a convalescent, 
and convalescents have a way of mingling irritation with golden 
enjoyment. The reader is likely to pass through similar moods. 

R. D. Jess 
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A History OF THE ORDER OF St JOHN OF JERUSALEM IN WALEs. By 

William Rees. (Cardiff U. P.; 15s.) 

This is an admirable book, admirably conceived and admirably 
executed. It was the happy thought of the ‘Council for the Priory 
of Wales’ to celebrate the conclusion of the late war by commission- 
ing a history of their predecessors in medieval Wales, the famous 
Order of St John of Jerusalem. This is precisely the type of enter- 
prise which chartered bodies and institutions should undertake, and 
the Council was fortunate in being able to secure so distinguished 
a scholar as Professor Rees to write the book. The result has been 
that comparatively rare thing, a book which is both a work of exact 
and rigorous scholarship and at the same time one which should 
delight the heart of any reasonably intelligent reader. The historical 
background has been sketched in broad outline, and there are, as 
was to be expected in a book by Professor Rees, five good maps. 
The illustrations illustrate and adorn and a full glossary of terms 
smoothes the way for the general reader. 

Three points of minor interest may be commented upon. It is 
interesting to discover the word ferculum meaning ‘one whole dish’ 
(page 21). I wonder why Professor Rees uses the form ‘Mynydd 
St John’ in the map on page 70: the ordnance survey says ‘Mynydd 
Sant Ioan’. And why should he prefer ‘Hatherley’ on page 91 to 
‘Habberley’? To one untutored ear at any rate ‘Edward Mytton of 
Hatherley’ sounds odd. 

Finally, it may be remarked that to produce a book of this type 
for a paltry fifteen shillings is a notable achievement. 

T. Kpwarps 


‘ue SHorT Story. By Sean O’Faolain. (Collins; 10s. 6d.) 

Mr O’Faolain has several qualifications which should have made 
his study of the short story a notable piece of writing. He is himself 
a distinguished writer of short stories, he has a healthy disregard 
for literary prejudices and he has a wide acquaintance with French 
and Russian writers. Unfortunately the gift of judgment seems to 
be denied him, and his book—full as it is of brilliant starts—iy a 
restless, inconclusive essay. He gives eight examples, from Daudet 
to Ernest Hemingway, and these will at least be a consolation to 
those who grow weary of his ‘young man at the Literary Institute’ 
who ‘wants to write’. Indeed Mr O’Faolain as a theorist is not 
very helpful: he has solvitur scribendo as a sub-title for his section 
on ‘The Technical Struggle’, but it takes him seventy pages to say 
so. But then, he thinks that ‘technique’ is ‘the least part of the 
business’, What matters are ‘punch and poetry’, and it has to be 
admitted that these are qualities Mr O’Faolain understands very 
well, Happily they will not be denied, even in the most rambling 
passages of the book, and their presence in the fair copies included 
is faithfully observed. I. E. 
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Auicé CENTENARY TripuTE. Edited by Terence L. Connolly 
S.J. (Bruce Humphries, Boston, U.S.A.; $2.25.) : 
This small but well produced volume is the record of a Symposium 

held last year at Boston College to mark the hundredth anniversary > 

of the birth of Alice Meynell. It opens with a personal tribute from 

Mr R. F. Wilberforce, who first met Mrs Meyneil in Rome, when 

he was attached to the British Legation to the Holy See. There 

follow appreciations of her prose by Miss A. K. Tuell and of her 
poetry by Sister Mary Madeleva, both well qualified by knowledge 
and love to write on their respective subjects. Finally the Editor 
contributes some notes on the complete collection of Alice Meynell’s 
works in the Boston College library, of which he is the librarian. 

These works, numbering nearly one hundred and fifty in all, are L 

listed in an appendix, which reveals something of the range and 

versatility of Alice Meynell’s mind, and which will be useful to 
those desirous of reading her less widely known writings. 
A. L’EsrranGe, O.P. 
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